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Introduction 



Hie enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and related 
legislation provides a new challenge to business teachers involved in 
instruction for business and office occupations. Since teaching in this 
area requires more than the ability to follow a textbook chapter by 
chapter, day by day, there has been an expressed need for guidance in 
the varied teaching procedures which may be used. 

Through the years the literature of business education has been rich 
in articles which present worthwhile teaching procedures. In this Na- 
tional Business Education Yearbook, an effort has been made to bring 
under one cover selected articles which might be of special value to the 
high school classroom teacher of business and office occupations. 

Five high school teachers made up a Board of Selection. All were ex- 
perienced in the teaching of business and office occupations. Each of 
the five regions of the National Business Education Association was rep- 
resented. The editor of the Yearbook is a secondary school teacher and 
the associate editor recently left high school teaching and is now actively 
engaged in the preparation of business teachers. It is evident, therefore, 
that the viewpoint of die high school classroom teacher was an important 
factor in the selection of die articles for this Yearbook. 

Over 1,500 articles which had been published in the Business Educa- 
tion Forum were reviewed. Articles from the early issues of the Forum, 
beginning in 1947, were included in the survey, but those finally selected 
were taken almost entirely from the issues of the past five years. It was 
thought that recency of publication was exceedingly important. Con- 
tributors of some of the articles which were published before 1965 and 
which contained statistical information were given the opportunity to 
update their material. Therefore, recent data may appear in articles which 
were published at an earlier date. 
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INTRODUCTION (Continued) 

Undoubtedly many readers will wonder why certain articles were se- 
lected while others were omitted. In the effort to present representative 
articles in each of the subjects included in the preparation for work in 
the business and office occupations, and also to maintain some balance 
among the various chapters, it was necessary to limit the number of 
articles used. Some of those selected would be equally suitable for use 
in chapters other than the ones to which they were assigned. It is there- 
fore hoped that the reader will turn to the various chapters in his search 
for articles of special interest to him. 

Value to the high school classroom teacher was probably the most 
important of the criteria used in the selection of articles. Some articles 
were selected with the inexperienced teacher in mind, while others were 
considered to be of greater interest to the experienced teacher. 

The articles chosen may present differing or even opposing viewpoints. 
These should challenge the reader to weigh the merits of each and arrive 
at a decision which is satisfying to him. 

It is hoped that this Yearbook will be of value not only to teachers of 
business and office occupations, but also to students in graduate and 
undergraduate classes studying procedures for improving instruction in 
these business subjects. 

The editors believe that the subjects selected for inclusion in this 
Yearbook furnish the capstone for the preparation of students who will 
go into business offices. Surely these finishing courses should be preceded 
by a sound foundation in general education and basic business courses to 
the extent that the high school student’s program will permit. 

Editor: Dorothy L. Travis 
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Enrichment of the Subject Matter 



OFFICE PRACTICE AND OFFICE MACHINES 

!■ ; 

1. Wanted— A Specialized Office Clerical Curriculum j 

1 

’ 1 

PARKER LILES, Georgia State College, Atlanta, Georgia ' 

In the decade of the forties, research studies revealed through job analysis 
studies the activities performed in the various clerical tasks. As a conse- 
quence of these findings, the present content of clerical training evolved , 

within a fairly short time. I 

Strange as it may seem, since the newness wore off after the discovery ; 

and early development of this new phase of office education, little | 

progress has been achieved. The past decade has been characterized by ■ 

what may be termed a somewhat static condition with regard to content, 
methods of teaching, textbooks, curriculum, and number of students 

enrolled. ... j 

First, it is not necessary to re-establish the need for clerical training. j 

This has been done many times by many people. It is definitely known that 
approximately three times as many people are employed in the clerical 
occupations as in the stenographic field. Yet the number of students en- 
rolled in secretarial training is probably much greater than three times 
as many as are enrolled in clerical training. There are relatively few high f 

schools that have no secretarial programs. Why? Is the secretarial cur- j 

riculum a prestige curriculum, and does it therefore attract most of the j 

students? Do administrators fail to recognize the need for clerical train- j 

ing, and are they uninformed concerning what constitutes adequate j 

clerical training? Do teachers prefer to teach the secretarial skills and j 
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ENRICHMENT OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 

resist offering and teaching the clerical skills? Are the teaching materials 
unsatisfactory? Or do all of these causes contribute to the present 
condition? 

Second, in a large percentage of the high schools where some type of 
clerical program is offered, it is done on a limited basis. This happens 
often as a result of business education being offered solely in the form 
of elective subjects. Thus, no definite sequence of subjects is established 
and no definite number of subjects is required. The student merely takes 
what he chooses or “dabbles,” as it were. In cases of this type, the student 
often takes a year of “clerical practice,” a year of typewriting or some- 
times two years, and one or more other electives. Certainly the student 
is not to be censored for this because there is no definite or specialized 
curriculum set up for him to follow and no one to guide him in the proper 
choice of electives in case they are available. And teachers frequently 
are content in the belief that such a hit-or-miss program results in voca- 
tional competence. It is recognized, of course, that in certain large high 
schools good clerical curriculums do exist. 

What is wrong with this type of program in clerical training in the 
secondary school? First, in an elective curriculum, no two students, 
except by chance, take the same subjects or the same number of subjects. 
Therefore, students graduate with widely varying degrees of competency. 
Second, one year of clerical training can hardly produce vocational 
competency. Do we agree that one year of shorthand or one year of 
distributive education produces vocational competence? Certainly not. 
Then why do we profess to be offering a clerical program, the backbone 
of which is one year of “clerical practice”? Such a program is still further 
weakened by the fact that the clerical practice course often includes 
training in office machines. This practice usually results in acquaintance- 
ship-type machine training of a superficial nature. On the other hand, if 
the major portion of the clerical practice course is devoted to machine 
training, then an insufficient amount of time is devoted to filing, clerical 
typewriting, telephone techniques, handling mail, sorting and classifying, 
and other major clerical tasks. In either case, one or more important 
phases of clerical training suffers. 

What are the essential factors which comprise an adequate clerical 
program? Research has revealed that the four major areas of clerical 
training can be effectively accomplished by the following courses: type- 
writing, filing, office machines, and clerical training. Probably the most 
important single skill which any clerical trainee should have is typewrit- 
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ing. One year typewriting for the clerical major is not enough. The first 
year should be devoted to building basic skill. In addition to increasing 
basic skills to a high degree of competence, the second year should be 
devoted to production typewriting and applied clerical typewriting. 

Filing should be given sufficient curriculum time to ensure the develop- 
ment of vocational competence. The customary short unit or project 
merely results in acquaintanceship training. A separate course or a unit 
of six to ninp weeks in the clerical training sequence is necessary. 

The thir d area of competence required of clerical workers is skill in 
the use of adding, calculating, duplicating, and transcribing machines. 

To accomplish this, a separate course in office machines is necessary. One 
semester only results in skill of the acquaintanceship type. A one-year 
course in office machines should be a standard requirement in all clerical 
curriculums. 

Another major course in the clerical curriculum should be a two-year 
sequence called clerical training, office clerical, or other appropriate title. 

Some of the important activities or units of which it should consist are 

the following: checking, sorting, and classifying; telephone techniques; jj 

handling incoming and outgoing mail; recording or posting; cashiering; ■ 

receiving callers; and the like. If appropriate emphasis is given in this 

course to posting to accounts receivable records and accounts payable, 

cashier and payroll activities, simple journalizing, and the like, there is j 

no justification for a separate so-called “recordkeeping” course in the 

clerical curriculum. In other words these knowledges and skills should 

be incorporated as units or chapters into the two-year subject sequence jj 

called “clerical training.” | 

Perhaps the greatest need in the clerical field at present is a two-year j 

textbook embodying the content previously described, preceded by | 

certain basic skill training. With adequate teaching materials, there is f 

little doubt that the two-year clerical curriculum would assume its right- j 

ful place in the secondary school. Teachers and administrators would . 

welcome these materials with enthusiasm. Until such materials appear, j 

the unif ormity of course requirements which characterizes the secretarial j 

curriculum and others will never materialize. 

1 

In summary, a specialized clerical curriculum should include two units 
in typewriting, one unit in business machines, two units in clerical train- 
ing, and adequate provisions for filing as a half unit or included in the \ 

two-year clerical sequence. Thus a minimum of only five or five and 
one-half units would be required. ! 
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ENRICHMENT OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 



2. Teach for Office Employment 

L. MILLARD COLLINS, International Business Machines Corporation, 

New York, New York 

It is difficult for any school system to control the career paths of its stu- 
dents. However, curriculum directors and business teachers can plan 
and control the curriculum and the contents of the courses. Oftentimes 
we have provided more time to teach the basic skills in the area of type- 
writing and shorthand but have not provided for the related knowledge 
to give these two office skills momentum. Office supervisors, administra- 
tive managers, and executives agree that the basic skills are adequate 
when there is a balance between acceleration and accuracy. The teacher 
should keep these two fundamentals in mind when teaching the type- 
writing, shorthand, and transcription skills. 

Letters or personal inquiries as to how soon the secretary, stenogra- 
pher, typist, or file clerk will become extinct in American business are 
frequent I do not see this on the horizon. Records, statistical data, facts, 
and information are currently at an all-time high in business, govern- 
ment, and educational offices. Yet the production rate does not always 
meet an acceptable standard. When skills are taught in the shortest time, 
more curriculum and student time is available to stress experiences more 
closely aligned to the everyday operations of an office. Business teachers 
must emphasize required standards of performance, but first make cer- 
tain that all areas of the curriculum are included. Students should not 
be permitted to use office equipment application procedures on a limited 
basis only. This is particularly true when a number of office tasks are to 
be coped with on the initial job in order to implement the basic type- 
writing, shorthand, and transcription skills. Related knowledges as to 
what, when, and how add substantially to the basic skills. 

Office machines and related equipment should be placed in the office 
practice classroom on the basis of their use frequency in the business 
office. Standardization of equipment based on true educational ad- 
vantages makes for better teaching. Business teachers using a well- 
thought-out rotational plan can provide more than mere familiarization 
in machine operations. Most of the applications serve a definite purpose 
and students should develop a knowledge of the application and a com- 
plete understanding of why it is needed as a support for the management 
process. Reproduction processes and copying machines are used quite 
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extensively in various office operations and in all types of corn £ an ^ s 
small, medium, and large. However, the quality of the work is often e 
entirely with the operator. Beginning clerical workers and typists may be 
held responsible for producing work requiring varying degrees of usabil- 
ity. The field of graphic arts, including proper arrangement, plus an 
understanding of the best and most economical reproduction process, 
should be part of the office or secretarial practice course content. The 
beginning worker is more comfortable when he understands t ese p 
cesses. These processes can be taught in a minimum number of hours 
under a good teacher's direction. Is not this educational process more 
sensible than having the beginning worker receive 15 minutes of instruc- 
tion from a co-worker and then have the quality of his work questioned 
because he had neither the necessary introductory knowledge nor an ap- 
preciation of management’s needs? 

Perhaps you have a question. What are these related knowledges that 
become a composite of the student’s employable skill? In the last decade 
statistical typewriting has increased considerably, yet many beginners 
cannot handle the statistical requirement in letters, special reports, ti- 
nancial statements, sales records, and the like, because they have not een 
exposed to them in their classroom training to any substantial degree. 
Technical typewriting requires skillful handling. Scientific or ma e- 
matical symbols used in the space age require proper arrangement in 
order to be acceptable to the reader. Many companies and government 
agencies are constantly preparing specifications and proposals requiring 
scientific and mathematical adaptations which were relatively unknown 

in the business office just a few years ago. . . , 

The use of forms in American business has tripled and tripled again 
in the past two decades. Many of these forms are well arranged through 
the science of form design. Yet, beginners have difficulty in filling in the 
form with a rate of production that meets the standard in an oiface. it 
would be interesting to survey one of the largest business firms in your 
own teaching community to determine the number of forms used on a 
daily or even hourly basis. Many times the experienced worker is ex- 
pected to verify data of a mathematical or scientific nature before the 
forms are typed. This verification of data requires maturity and know- 
how to reduce the number of errors in management reporting. 

Records management has made progress by making filing a significant 
part of the work schedule. Too many beginning workers have little un- 
derstanding of the basic systems such as alphabetic and numeric filing. 
It is conceivable that an initial job will require an employee to assist in 
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6 ENRICHMENT OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 

revamping and improving the filing system regardless of the size of the 
company with whom the beginner may be employed. 

One of the biggest changes in the modem office is in the area of com- 
munication through various types of dictation media versus the boss and 
secretary doubling their working time through joint work sessions. Tran- 
scription training provides the secretary with the skill to listen and type 
versus the look-and-type approach only. Knowledge of machine tran- 
scription does not replace the need for shorthand skill, but adds another 
plus for those seeking office employment. 

Basic skills can be taught in less time. In fact, in years past we did 
teach them in less time. Thus, the additional course time can be used for 
technical training in our office or secretarial practice areas to include 
medical, legal, banking, insurance, engineering, and scientific terminol- 
ogy. Furthermore, the business teacher must teach the related knowledges 
such as the ability to proofread, detect errors in spelling and grammar, 
and die development of telephone techniques. These should be woven 
into the daily teaching process. Believe it or not, beginning employees 
who survive and have the opportunity to advance to top level jobs as 
secretaries, senior secretaries, executive secretaries, or administrative 
assistants, are required to master these skills effectively even though they 
may not have mastered them completely while in the classroom. 

Business educators have given much consideration to the typewriting, 
shorthand, and transcription rates of students, but the environment in 
which these rates have been recorded is somewhat unrealistic. A straight 
copy typing rate does not fortify the student who is compelled to work 
with diversified dictation and varied applications. Transcription rates on 
four, five or even seven letters does not fortify the beginning stenog- 
rapher who is confronted with fifteen letters, plus the normal office inter- 
ruptions of telephone, mail, and callers in addition to the routine office 
chores. Can’t we add a few of these problems in our advanced training 
and then check the production rate, measuring the number of mailable 
letters produced from this typical office environment? 

Beginning stenographers are often assigned to the secretarial services 
area or stenographic pool. Although there is an element of training in- 
volved, this is at a bare minimum and beginners are expected to have the 
basic skills developed to a high degree which will allow time for training 
in the company’s specific needs. It would be well for business teachers 
to visit a company having this type of operation to ascertain what is ex- 
pected of be ginn ers in the secretarial and clerical field. This enables the 
business teacher to bring a realistic approach to the classroom. 
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Job requirements, office equipment, and supplies change on a constant 
basis. A beginning office employee may be faced with a confusing array 
of type styles, carbon paper, ribbons, stencils, reproduction masters, and 
the like, and is expected to select the right one to accomplish a particular 
job. Manufacturers are cognizant of the need for proper instruction and 
are pleased to arrange for a technical presentation. Teachers as well as 
students can profit from such special sessions and thus expand their area 
of knowledge. 

We know that many students will not enter the secretarial held but 
must be trained for other areas of business. In recent years the interest 
of business teachers in data processing has been on a constant increase. 
Perhaps many schools will find it impossible to have a complete data 
processing center. However, even though data processing is a scientific 
area, the business concept can be presented to students by business teach- 
ers without the full array of equipment. This introduction and under- 
standing can fortify the student who may enter a data processing center 
to work and receive additional training simultaneously. The apt beginner 
may have an opportunity to move into a data processing installation via 
his ability to file, operate a card punch machine, or skill in typewriting. 
With additional training and further education, the alert beginner may 
advance to the position of tape librarian or eventually a junior program- 
mer. In recent years it has become evident that many young persons who 
do not complete college may fit well into a data processing center. The 
management of these departments must be supported by a number of 
technicians who have been given a basic understanding of this technical 

application. , 

This is your challenge— to equip students for a multiplicity of omce 
occupations; to teach more, teach it better, and teach it in less time; and 
finally to instill in your students the willingness to tackle a new job with 
confidence, initiative, and know-how. 



3. A New Contour for the Clerical Program 



MARY MARGARET BRADY, Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 



To keep pace with technological advances in business, the general clerical 
program needs a face lifting -a new contour or outline. Without doubt 
there is still a demand for clerical workers in the business office, but the 
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tasks performed are different from those of a few years or even a few 
months ago; the machines and skills are changing, too. In order to bring 
the contour of the general clerical program into line with the demands 
of the new office technology, business teachers should consider the fol- 
lowing questions: (a) What are the machines to be used and the con- 
sequent preparation needed by tomorrow’s clerical worker? (b) What 
new knowledges, attitudes, and understandings do our general clerical 
students need today? Answers to these questions will provide the changed 
contour we seek for new general clerical programs. 

Office Technology and Operational Needs 

In a modem office, a clerical worker has a diversity of machines to 
operate— adding and listing machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
typewriters, copying machines, card punch, and others; all are common 
tools of the general clerical worker today. Let us consider briefly some 
of these in terms of machine improvements and their influence on the 
preparation of general clerks. 

A knowledge of the techniques of operating adding and listing, rotary 
and key-driven calculators, and various kinds of accounting machines 
will continue to be important for the clerical worker of tomorrow. Not 
only should he be familiar with the various operational parts of these, 
but he should also be able to select the one machine most appropriate 
to perform a job task. A knowledge of the problems that can be solved 
by each type of adding, calculating, and accounting machine is as im- 
portant as the development of a high degree of operational skill. 

In our changing technology, the full-keyboard, adding-calculating 
machine is now often equipped with a punched-paper tape attachment 
which records information directly from source data. This punched tape, 
as a by-product, is then used to actuate electronic equipment for further 
processing. Such a new use of the full-keyboard machine illustrates the 
need for continued instruction on this type of keyboard. Tomorrow’s 
clerical worker should know how to solve problems on rotary and key- 
driven calculators so that the operating parts of the machine are used 
efficiently. Computational tools such as these, with varying improvements, 
will continue to be important in the preparation of general clerical 
workers. 



The Typewriter Still a Basic Machine 
The typewriter, with its many improvements, is still the basic machine 
in the office today. Now it is often electric, giving the operator an op- 
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portunity to increase his production. The typewriter may also have an 
attachment which prepares a punched-paper tape as a by-product ot 
typewriting a letter or other document. The tape may be used on an 
automatic typewriter to produce original copies at the rate of a PP roxl ' 
mately 120 words a minute or to address envelopes. Typewriters, known 
as slave units, may also be hooked in tandem so that die same mtomia- 
tion may be typed on two or more documents at once. Thus, invoices and 
bills of lading could be typed at the same time, and a paper tape may 
also be punched at the same time for electronic data processing. 

Other features of a typewriter with which the clerical worker should 
be familiar are proportional spacing, automatic purification of 
half-spacing, and interchangeable type-all features which make the 
woik of typewriting more interesting and efficient. And, of course, an 
increasing^ important tool used in conjunction with the typewriter is 

the desk copying machine. 

Im proved Methods of Duplication 

General clerical workers should be thoroughly familiar with thetash- 
moues of preparing masters for stencil, liquid-process and offset 
duplicators. Instruction in the operation of duplicating machines is en- 
able. It is even more important, though, that instruction be given in the 
effective preparation of masters. 

Instruction for the preparation of stencils should include as always the 
basic techniques of readying the typewriter, instructions in the manner 
of typewriting and making corrections, following the line limitations, and 
STS on the stencil. In addition, the c'eri^ worker 
diould be able to select the kind of stencfl to use according to the copy 
desired This selection involves the choice of stencil color and qu ty, 
Mm or nlnfilm stencU, and top-printed, die-tapres^ or p^^ 
Hie worker should know how to make pasteups for electric sea g 

and how to use insets. ... _r 

Improvements in liquid process duplicating make die typewriting of 
a more frequent occurrence than in the past. The clerical worker 
needs to be familiar with the different types of masters available and 
Sd know the various ways of making correction* i effectively Fonn 
typewriting is frequendy used for systems work m die preparation of 
nmehase orders invoices, work orders, and similar tasks where multiple 
Loies are needed. Such fill-in work requires that die clerical worker 
should be skilled in the accurate typewriting of numbers and the place- 
xnent of data on forms. 
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The clerical typist often prepares masters for the offset process. Such 
work may require the typewriting of the material on a paper master or 
the typewriting of the copy for photography. In the latter case, accuracy 
is necessary as poor erasures are easily reproduced in the photographic 
process. The clerical worker may also prepare paste-ups for photography 
in connection with the offset process. It is recommended that students 
become familiar with the process by observing it in some office, by dis- 
cussing the principles involved, and by preparing at least one paper 
master and a paste-up copy. 

The Transcribing Machine 

The clerical worker of today, with many of his routine duties elimi- 
nated by the new technology, may find his place in the office through 
using transcription equipment. The use of plastic discs or belts, tape, or 
magnetic belts of newer machines provides the transcriber with clear 
and pleasant dictation. The use of portable dictating machines to record 
on the road, at home, or carried about the plant means that more and 
more dictation will be given in this manner so that the clerical worker 
may be called upon to do more transcription. Instruction in grammatical 
structure, punctuation, and spelling must be given more emphasis in 
the general program. 



Our New Technology 

With the advent of punched-paper and magnetic tapes, optical scan- 
ning, and magnetic ink, it might be expected that the punched card 
would disappear, but this is not so. The punched card has its own special 
place in the new technology. Definite advantages to business of using 
punched cards are the way they provide historical records, a quick means 
of sorting information, and rapid location of information. Clerical work- 
ers will still be operating the key punch machine, but it is questionable 
whether instruction on this machine should be given in the classroom. 
Rather it would be more helpful to develop an understanding of the 
basic machines used in punched card accounting such as the sorter, the 
tabulator, and the accounting machine; and to explain how the punched 
card may be used in the operation of the electronic computer. The 
clerical worker should understand that the punched card is used both 
for programing a computer and for providing the information needed 
for the various jobs to be performed on the computer. 

Optical scanning is changing many routine clerical tasks. For ex- 
ample, no longer will the clerical worker need to handle forms returned 
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by the customer with his payment. These forms will be fed directly into 
the optical scanner and the account automatically updated. This and 
similar uses of optical scanning will reduce much of today’s routine 
clerical work. 

Clerical workers formerly spent hours of time in processing data re- 
ceived in the home office from branches or sales offices. Now these data 
may be transmitted in seconds by teleprocessing systems. Cards are 
automatically punched as data are received and thus the information 
may be processed in a computer or accounting machine, eliminating 
routine by a clerical worker. 

Magnetic ink is an innovation of the new technology used especially 
in processing of bank records. Personal checks and deposit slips have 
the account number printed on them in magnetic ink. When these papers 
come to the bank, the clerical worker may add other magnetic numbers 
by the use of “an account number encoder.” Then the checks and slips 
go to a high speed reader-sorter and thus to the computer. The use of 
magnetic ink has reduced clerical work in banks. 

There are numerous other machines affecting the clerical worker of 
tomorrow. In the mail room there is an increasing use of folding, sealing, 
and stamping machines. A “desk-fax” machine with its electric eye to 
scan and transmit pictures of telegrams to the telegraph office or to 
operate a closed-circuit private-wire system fcr intra-office communica- 
tions is also changing the nature of clerical work. 

Clerical filing tasks are changing, too. Open-shelf filing instead of 
four- or five-drawer filing saves time for the file clerk. The use of the 
terminal-digit system is improving the control over files and is saving 
time in the sorting process. 

A word of warning is needed— the new technology has not eliminated 
the necessity for legible handwriting, an art which is fast disappearing 
and which should be stressed in the general clerical program. Special 
emphasis should be placed on the legible writing of numbers. When 
preparing input material for a computer, for example, there is no place 
for guessing at a poorly written numeral. 

Tomorrow there will be machines unfamiliar to the clerical worker of 
today. These new machines are bringing an essence of newness, of variety, 
and an opportunity to depart from the old repetitious routines. They 
provide the general clerical worker an opportunity to develop different 
abilities in keeping with the new technology. 

The general clerical worker needs to know how to think and to think 
creatively if he is to progress in office work. The new technology has 
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eliminated many routine tasks. Students in the clerical program should 
be encouraged to think and to use good judgment. To be the creative, 
thinking worker needed, a knowledge of the basic principles of electronic 
data processing is essential. Students will obtain an understanding of 
these from demonstrations, discussions, and visits to modem offices. The 
clerical worker who enters the office with some background in these 
new electronic machines will be able to adjust more readily to his job. 

The clerical worker should be aware of the increased need for accuracy 
in his work. An understanding of the flow of work and the way each 
operation “fits” will help the worker to understand how the task which he 
is performing is a part of the end result and, therefore, must be accurate 
if the final result is to be correct. 

Certainly, tomorrow’s clerical work (and today’sl) must develop the 
ability to read and follow instructions. Most clerical workers do not come 
to us with much creative ability or the capacity for thinking, but we must 
make them realize the necessity for using the ability they do possess 
to the utmost to understand and to perform in their work. 

In tomorrow’s general clerical work, almost every job opened by auto- 
mation will demand more education and training. For these new jobs, a 
background in fundamentals is essential; precision and accuracy in 
machine operation is a necessity. Tomorrow’s clerical worker (today’s 
student) must develop an appreciation of the new technology. He must 
realize the possibilities which await him if he works carefully and with 
understanding, and if he keeps abreast of new developments. 



4. What Office Training Teachers 
Should Tell Students About Copiers 

BELDEN MENKUS, Kennecott Copper Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Which machine should an office use to make a copy of a letter, a news- 
paper clipping, a flow diagram, a file card, or part of a catalog? What 
should office training students be taught about copying machines? Here 
are some things one specialist says are important. He says that making 
a decision about a copier involves answering these questions: 
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3. 



4. 



1 What type of material will he copied? Despite manufacturers claims, 
some copiers handle colors better than others. Some we better suited 
for copying photographs and halftones. On some, file cards, lign - 
weight sheets, and many forms must be inserted into a special carrier 
before being copied. Some copiers will not accept originals that ex- 
ceed a certain thickness. Some will not handle rigid or bound 

materials. 

How many copies will be required? It is common for the copyhig 
volume to increase three to five times in the first three months after 
installation of an improved copier. Machmes that produce multiple 
copies rapidly are needed where a situation regularly mvolves high 

volume copying. 

What copy quality is required? Image and paper quality are con- 
siderations only if the copy is to go outside the company. 

What operating and maintenance problems will be encountered ? 
Some copiers require extremely precise exposure adjustments to 
compensate for differences in originals. Two-step processes require 
greater operator skill and additional production time. 

Some copy and master papers must be specially handled and stored 
to prevent premature exposure. Copies delivered moist from wet 
process machines must be dried before they can be used. Fluid used 
in liquid developer processes must be changed frequently to mam- 

tain copy quality. 

How will it actually perform? An on-premises demonstration is es- 
sential. Have the copier placed in the exact spot you plan to use it. 
Find out if its operation will overload your present electrical circuits 
and if good copies can be made only under special lighting condi- 
tions. Arrange a sufficiently long demonstration to assure that the 
equipment can adequately handle the kind and volume of materials 

to be copied. 

What will a copy cost? Quality and expense of maintenance service 
affect copy cost. There are few things as worthless as an inoperative 
copier. As a rule of thumb, add one-third to a manufacturer’s quoted 
per-copy cost to approximate actual cost. Multiply this figure by 2.5 
(as an allowance for employee time lost) to arrive at a realistic per- 
copy cost. For example: Manufacturer’s quoted per-copy cost is 4 
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cents. One-third of 4 is L33. Add 1.33 to 4 to get 5.33; multiply 5.33 
by 2.5 to arrive at the per-ccpy cost of 13 cents. 

Copy Cost. Even though the cost per copy has dropped, the total 
copying bill in business has continued to rise. Management is tolerating 
in copier use today a type of waste and equipment abuse that it permits 
nowhere else. 

In large or ganizat ions the best way to control copier cost seems to be 
through equipment centralization. Centralization generally tightens use 
control, permits maintenance of better cost records, makes feasible 
standardization of operations, and improves the use of available copying 
capabilities. Decentralization eliminates the need for extra floor space, 
of hiring and training people to operate copiers, of investing in special 
supervisory personnel, and of keeping overhead records. Decentralization 
reduces or eliminates time lost by executive and clerical users in trans- 
porting copies and in problems created when processing confidential 
information. For example, a total of 30 minutes a day lost transporting 
items to and from a copier is the equivalent of losing a half-day a week. 

Copy Control. Each company must develop the course of action that 
best meets the demands of its work situations. The best plan is probably 
some combination of centralization and decentralization-with central- 
ized, functional control. In making the decision, a company must de- 
termine: 

1. Physical arrangement of the offices to be served by copying equip- 
ment. For instance, neither centralization nor complete decentraliza- 
tion may be feasible in some parts of an organization. Large satellite 
copiers may need to be installed to serve jointly several offices lo- 
cated near each other. 

2. Delivery speed. Some offices need copies promptly where as others 
ran wait hours when necessary. The delivery-time requirement is 
related to physical layout considerations and allowances must be 
made for tim e that may be lost enroute to and from a copier. 

3. "Need of some offices to limit circulation of confidential information. 

4. Availability and cost of outside copying services. It may be most 
desirable, all thing s considered, to have a quick service, local offset 
shop handle many multicopy jobs. 

There is no foolproof or all-purpose way to control the number of 
copies made or copying costs in a company. Control has to be fitted to 
operating needs. Some organizations have cut costs by adding an electro- 
static copier to a separate diazo copier. The electrostatic unit is regulated 
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to make only one copy. Additional copies, when needed, cost less per 
copy when made on a diazo unit using a translucent electrostatic copy 

as the master. 

Because of the inconvenience and added cost of installing copying 
controls, it may be impractical to restrict personal use. If this is the case, 
consider charging those who make personal copies the actual per-copy 
cost. Such revenue might pay for all of the copier use. 

Where possible, restrict photocopying to situations where it is neces- 
sary to have an exact copy such as reproducing a signature or a letter- 
head. 

Facilitate Work. One way in which production time is lost in duplicat- 
ing is hand collating multiple copies of several pages. This procedure 
can be simplified by placing a six- or eight-bin letter tray at the copy 
delivery area. Then, reproduce the material to be copied in reverse order 
—last page first. The sheets may be sorted as they come from the copier. 

A copier is not just a mass producer of paper. It facilitates work and is 
a systems and procedures tool. Let s look for ways to get more from the 
copy equipment investment. For example, this tool makes it possible to— 

1. Provide copies for purchasing, receiving, billing, production order, 
and comparable systems to eliminate source data transcription. 

2. Prepare distribution copies of internal reports directly from work 
papers or drafts. This eliminates retyping, proofing, and related costs; 
assures that all pertinent past figures are available; and means that 
recipients need not file previous copies. 

3. Speed action on important correspondence by simultaneously send- 
ing copies to everyone involved. Speed handling of special orders 
by copying specifications and sketches. 

4. Reduce correspondence handling costs and time by writing a brief 
reply on the original, making a copy (if necessary) for the files, and 
using the original letter as the reply. This can be done for external 
as well as internal correspondence. 

5. Protect certain vital, one-of-a-kind records by making reference 
copies. 

0. Use copies (where local laws permit) to make or settle claims thus 
keeping the original document in your possession. 

The office copier is an accepted business tool. Wisely used, it gets 
the job done, improves office information processing systems and pro- 
cedures, and increases overall office production. 
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5. Paperwork . . . Paperwork . . . Paperwork! 

LOUISE A. MERRITT, Rexall Drug and Chemical Company 

Los Angeles, California 

Two developments in information processing equipment-the computer 
and copy machines— are inundating managers with paperwork. Modern 
technology has given us computers to provide important information 
at formerly undreamed-of speeds. But computers produce reams of print 
outs. Advances in duplicating and copy machines have made it so easy 
to run off extra copies. We usually run “just a few” extra copies just m 
case.” Most of the copies end up in files where too many of them stay too 
long. Managers and office workers are surrounded by paper, paper, paper! 

Writing. The problem of paperwork starts with the people who write 
reports, letters, and other printed matter that others must read, process, 
and eventually store. Unfortunately technology and specialization too 
often bring with them a high-sounding “gobbledegook” language that is 
not easy to understand. Too many words are used to help prestige rather 
than rapid reading and understanding. Too much unimportant, and par- 
tially analyzed irrelevant information is included. Long-winded sentences 
result in needlessly long papers that add to stenographic, processing, 
filing, and storage costs as well as management reading time. Too tittle 
attention has been given to clerical costs, but even less is given to read- 
ing costs. Many of the readers of business papers are high-pnced ex- 
ecutives whose time costs too much to be wasted reading needlessly long, 

irrelevant, and hard-to-understand material. 

The time has come for business courses of all types and at all levels 
to stress the high cost in business and government of written words. We 
need to teach business students, office workers, executives, and profes- 
sional people to write with fewer words. Business correspondence train- 
ing should also include what not to write. 

Paperwork costs can be cut in a variety of ways. The use of telephone, 
teletype, and dictating machines save office clerical time. Economize 
when corresponding by returning the originator’s request with the ma- 
terial requested thus saving dictating, typing, filing, and storage costs. 
Incoming letters often can be returned to senders with answers or com- 
ments handwritten on them. A “carbon” copy can be made on a copy 
machine if one is absolutely necessary for the files. 
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Filina. File drawers often reveal many bad filing practices. Those who 
process mail apparently find it easier to reach for file trays waste- 
baskets. Papers are filed just in case someone asks for them-alibi papere. 
Duplicate copies of just-in-case and alibi materials clutter fie . y 
even get into inactive storage with important ones because there 
time for the real decision makers to weed them out before transfer. 

Filing training programs should emphasize what not to file. Records 
retention programs should pay more attention to the disposition of use- 
less copies so that they are not transferred into storage. A simple coding 
system, or a review of folder contents in spare time or whenever the 
folder is being worked on, could make disposal a continuing process. Such 
a procedure would get rid of concentrated year-end reviews and reduce 

inactive storage. 

Another way to keep useless duplicate papers out of files is to ide nti fy 
official file copies by a special color or imprinted designation. Then a 
manag er can tell at a glance whether his is a file copy or an information- 
only” copy— not to be filed. 

Government Paperwork. Government reporting requirements have 
mushroomed with proliferation of new agencies and departments, all 
demanding more paperwork. Business people gripe about government 
reporting requirements but show an amazing lack of interest when given 
a chance to do something about it. This apathy hampered the Hoover 
Commission efforts, and threatens to tie up corrective 
being urged by Representative Arnold Olsens subcommittee, widely 
publicized in The Federal Paperwork Jungle report (February, 1965J 
available from the Government Printing Department, Washington D.C. 
Even though business publications are publicizing the report and are 
urging that business support its recommendations, response has been 
2* poor. Prodding is needed to pass the legislation proposed by 

Representative Olsen’s subcommittee. 

A few business associations work closely with government agencies 
on the paperwork problem, serving on subcommittees created to curb 
and simplify government reporting requirements. For example, the 
Advisory^* Council on Federal Reports, formed 1 after the first Home Com- 
mission report and described in The Federal Paperwork Jungle is one 
such committee. But. the Council needs greater support from business 
and from legislators. Efforts of its member associations have deteriorated 
to rubber stamping requirements already approved by the Council 
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The American Records Management Association is planning national 
representation on the advisory council. The local arma chapters are 
being urged to take part in programs to coordinate federal, state, and 
local government reporting requirements. Such programs need all-out 
support from business educators, as well as business. They are a means 
of keeping continuing pressure on legislators and government officials 
at all levels, to take corrective action. Without such support. Repre- 
sentative Olsen’s subcommittee recommendations will deteriorate just as 
most early Hoover Commission proposals did— and the government 
paperwork jungle will worsen. 



Conclusion. Modern technology has made significant gains in develop- 
ing machines and devices to produce and reproduce information, so vital 
in present-day business operations, but it has caused headaches for rec- 
ords managers, who must control and dispose of reams of printed matter 
that flows from computers and copy machines into file cabinets. 



Waging war on paperwork is the joint responsibility of business and 
\ educators. Business teachers must stress what not to write as well as how 

| to write. Brevity and conciseness in writing must be taught. Filing training 

must emphasize what not to file as well as what and how to file. The 
I disposal of records needs more emphasis. 

! Government paperwork requirements spiral steadily. Former correc- 

i tive proposals and efforts have brought only minor relief. Lack of business 

and public support has been and continues to be a big factor in the lag. 
j Gains in records management have not kept pace with new laws creating 

| new government agencies— all adding paperwork to the total system. 

As public interest is aroused by Representative Olsen’s subcommit- 
| tee report, business publications and associations urge support of the 

subcommittee recommendations; but response is so far undynamic. Busi- 
ness groups, like the American Records Management Association and 
others, are stepping up participation in joint programs to coordinate and 
simplify all government reporting requirements. However, unless busi- 
| nessmen and educators join in prodding business and the public to insti- 

: tute needed corrective measures, the government and business paper- 

work jungle will grow. 
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6. Receptionist and Telephone Techniques 

RUTH GRIFFITH, Jefferson High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Clerical instruction is essentially a laboratory course, a course where 
students learn by “doing,” not by “talking.” A visitor should be impressed, 
not with the fact that students are reciting well, but that they are en- 
gaged in meaningful activity. For example, after the preliminary instruc- 
tion, students learn to operate adding and calculating machines, not by 
tallrfng about them, not by watching demonstrations on them, but by 
actually operating the machines. 

Certain units present difficulties when the teacher attempts this 
"doing” approach. One such problem unit is that which centers around 
the duties of the office receptionist. 

Perhaps the easiest way to handle this unit is the questionable lecture 
method-questionable because many adolescents are not good listeners. 
Even though the lecture method has some shortcomings, the duties of 
the receptionist can best be introduced by a well-prepared talk. This 
should not be a formal lecture, the type used in college instruction; in- 
stead, there should be much class participation. This is the time to 
emphasize and re-emphasize the importance of the attitudes and per- 
sonality traits required by the receptionist. The students must see how 
vital this position is. They must appreciate the fact that the receptionist 
is the first person in the office who meets the potential customer. The 
receptionist makes the favorable or the unfavorable impression for the 

company. 

In developing this topic, the use of anecdotes of receptionists who did 
the right or wrong thing works well. It is not necessary to employ fiction 
here since talks with businessmen in the community will furnish much 
material, comic or serious incidents from their own offices. Students re- 
member these amusing tales. Often the class members can contribute 
some stories from their own observation. 

Students List Traits 

After this introduction, the students are asked to prepare a list of 
desirable and undesirable traits for the receptionist. Student interviews 
with actual receptionists will furnish valuable information. In class it is 
well to develop a composite list. Constant emphasis must be given to the 
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fact that certain traits are especially important for the receptionist, traits 
not so necessary for some other clerical jobs. The matter of clothes and 
good grooming is discussed at this time. 

Later the students fill out a personal attitude check list or self- 
evaluation chart. Here they rate themselves on many personality traits 
and consider the matter of dress, grooming, and health. Thus, students 
begin to focus attention on their own fitness for the receptionist job. 

The types of activities engaged in by the receptionist follow in se- 
quence. Class members prepare a list of duties performed by the re- 
ceptionist in a small office, the worker in a large office, and the person 
in a specialized office such as the receptionist in a doctors office. In 
developing this phase, the students write a short sketch of how a difficult 
situation in an office should be handled by the receptionist. Finally, 
individuals write solutions to such problems as what to do in case of 
delays for appointments, how to get information and names from un- 
known callers, how to handle callers without appointments, and what to 
do with the “problem” or “objectionable” caller. 

Special reports offer interesting information. Industry furnishes chal- 
lenging pamphlets. A scrapbook concerning careers for office workers 
with clippings from magazines and newspapers is kept and students 
select articles to report on in class. 

One successful way to summarize the unit is through the use of a film 
which dramatizes correct and incorrect office technique. However, just 
to view the film accomplishes little. It is important that instruction be 
given in advance as to what will be shown. The follow-up is important, 
too. 

There are a few times when members of the class can act as reception- 
ists. Every possible opportunity along this line should be utilized. A 
student should be prepared to act as hostess when the principal visits 
or when there are visiting teachers or businessmen. In addition, there 
are situations which can be worked out with the secretary in the school 
office to provide actual experience. 

When Is The Unit Taught? 

When in the clerical course should the unit on the receptionist be 
taught? It appears that the best results are obtained if the material is 
touched on at three different times. In the beginning of the course some 
attention is focused on the clerical worker’s personal qualities. Here is a 
good opportunity to point out the fact that all clerical jobs do not require 
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the same traits. Since the students are acquainted with the function of 
the recepti onis t, they can easily help determine die qualities most essen- 
tial for successful performance of this job. 

Later, about halfway through the course, the unit concerning the re- 
ceptionist is taken up. Here is the opportunity to review and add to the 
introductory material. 

Finally, near the end of the course, during consideration of jobs and 
applications, there is a third opportunity to emphasize personality re- 
quirements for specific jobs. Most young persons resent too much 
“teacher talk” about the proper traits and attitudes. Touching on this topic 
at three different times is a tactful way to deal with the problem-its 
imp ortance cannot be over-emphasized. We in business education are 
fully aware of the startling figures presented by industry which show 
that many young people fail to hold jobs because of undesirable per- 
sonality traits— traits that can be overcome if the individual is inspired 
to do something about them. 

Telephone Information 

The chief difficulty in teaching telephone technique arises from the 
fact that teen-agers use the telephone so much that they think they are 
experts. In the first session it is necessary to revise this viewpoint. 
Lengthy telephone conversations do not necessarily prepare a person for 
acceptable office telephone procedures. 

The telephone unit is previewed by the use of films secured from the 
local telephone company. Students should acquire certain scientific in- 
formation concerning the telephone. Then, they need to acquire knowl- 
edge about the different types of services such as person-to-person calls, 
station-to-station calls, the difference between day and night rates, and 
so on. 

With the use of dial telephones, individuals do not have sufficient 
practice in repeating telephone numbers. Yet this skill is often needed in 
the office when the company telephone number is given to a caller or 
the customer s telephone number needs to be repeated. Drill in reading 
numbers such as 363-0025 (read: 3 6 3, pause, oh oh 2 5) is desirable. If 
the telephone number is out of the area, be sure to precede the local 
number with the area code number (read: Area Code 2 oh 2, pause, 3 
6 3, pause, oh oh 2 5). If correct procedure is not practiced, students have 
a tendency to run all the numbers together. 
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If telephone directories are available, some study should center about 
the use of the classified section. Students can develop considerable 
initiative in finding the more difficult occupations or in locating specific 
individuals through the use of these pages. 

Drills on the proper way to answer the telephone in an office where 
there is no switchboard and in an office where there is a switchboard 
can be taught effectively through role playing. The drills can include the 
response of a switchboard operator and the response of an individual 
in the specific office called, then switching calls when the wrong office is 
contacted. Instruction should be given on situations where callers are 
as ked to wait while the office worker gets information requested, how 
the telephone is answered when the worker returns, how to get an indi- 
vidual’s na me who wishes the employer to call back, and so on. There 
should be some practice in filling out the proper information on memo 
pads for calk received when the employer is away from the office. 

Following the preliminary instruction, students should have an oppor- 
tunity to actually do some telephone work. The Teletrainer, furnished 
without cost by the local telephone company, offers realistic instruction. 
Students have an opportunity to hear voices reproduced as they actually 
sound over the telephone. Additional work can be done on enunciation 
and tone quality. Finally, there are unlimited possibilities for problem 
situations. The Teletrainer Manual presents many problems in dialogue 
form. (I prefer the suggested problems better where the students work 
out two-way conversations.) The Teletrainer is quite novel and adds 
needed variety to the course. 

No unit on the telephone is complete without observation and practice 
on the switchboard. If the school has a switchboard, the operator can 
demonstrate its use and the students can be given some practice. First, 
they should call from and answer different office telephones. Later, they 
can answer the switchboard and ring the various telephones in the build- 
ing. One lesson here is worth many days of talking about the switchboard. 
This is an excellent example of "learning” by "doing.” 

Another motion picture at the end of the unit is helpful. By this time 
the students can select the good points and the mistakes made by tele- 
phone operators and receptionists. Interesting pamphlets on telephone 
technique are available through the telephone company for distribution 
to each member of die class. 

Telephone personality should be stressed again and again. The stu- 
dents themselves should point out the difference in trait requirements 
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for the receptionist and for the switchboard operator. They need to 
appreciate the meaning and importance of telephone personality and 
to work toward a cheerful, well-controlled, and natural voice. Our stu- 
dents can develop the “voice with a smile. 



7. Work Simplification for Stenographers 

ELIZABETH MELSON, University of Illinois, Urbane, Illinois 

Work simplification and time and motion study are terms that get much 
attention from management today. Stenographers’ jobs, too, can be 
simplified, and motion economy is as important for transcribers as for 
other workers. Unfortunately, working effectively and efficiently is not 
instinctive. 

Much pressure and tension exist today. Time-saving, motion-eliminat- 
ing procedures, learned, practiced, and made habitual, result not only 
in the doing of more work; but because of the smoothness which they 
bring, they keep frustration at a minimum. Certainly, a tendency toward 
fewer errors pan be expected with less tension. If teachers apply common 
sense to the habits they teach, students will find their work easier and 
will have benefited from work simplification. 

Unnecessary Motions Waste Time 

An examination of the stenographer’s job shows that too often much 
time is wasted and many unnecessary motions are made through habit. 
To eliminate this wasted time and unnecessary motion, the teachers of 
shorthand, typewriting, and transcription have a responsibility to instill 
efficient habits early in the students learning period. Many of these most 
desired activities are very simple, the kind that almost anyone would 
agree are basic. They will be adopted easily if others are not formed 

first* i u • 

Procedure No. 1. Many, many typists and transcribers must take their 

attention from the process of moving the typewriter carriage to the 
proper place for erasing, just to find the eraser. Looking first on one side 
of the machine and then the other, peeping under papers, moving the 
copyholder, feeling along and under the edges of the machine are com- 
mon procedures in typewriting and transcription rooms and in every 
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office. The entire process is then repeated for the next error, and the 
next, and the next. 

Simplified Technique for No. 1. To have an exact and specific place 
for the eraser and to put it there every time so that it can be reached 
for, found, picked up, and brought to the correction area without look- 
ing makes sense. To instill this habit, insist that each student have a 
place and put the eraser there every time. Drill by stopping the class, 
calling "eraser.” Continue until there is no fumbling. 

Procedure No. 2. In a class where the making of carbon copies is being 
learned, or where the use of carbons is being practiced, few students 
have several "sets” or "packs” already assembled before class. An office 
worker will interleave several sets when she has a slack moment and place 
them in a folder ready for instant use. The procedure saves time in the 
classroom, too. (A by-product is the elimination of the one sheet of carbon 
turned the wrong way making a must-be-read-with-mirror copy on the 
back of the original. ) 

Simplified Technique for No. 2. Teach students to prepare carbon sets 
with a minimum of correct motions and have the steps practiced until 
they are done as a matter of fact. 

Procedure No. 3. In several offices, studies show that typists whose 
production is measured, typewrite more strokes or lines a day when long 
letters are typed as opposed to short letters of one hundred to two hun- 
dred words. Obviously, output can be increased only by handling paper 
efficiently and in typewriting the opening and closing lines of a letter 
effectively. Any of these techniques the student can acquire will tend to 
increase his efficiency. 

Simplified Technique for No. 3. Teach the almost simultaneous use 
of the carriage return and the tabulator key so that the carriage goes far 
enough, but does not make a full return before "tabbing” to the closing 
line position. Having taught the technique, see that the student uses it 
on every letter day after day. 

Procedure No. 4. Many students report that the constant interruptions 
are most disconcerting when they are on the job. They are called for 
dictation, someone asks a question, the telephone rings. "I just can't get 
anything done,” is their cry. 

Simplified Technique for No. 4. Teach the students, when transcribing, 
to cancel their notes to the place where they stop at every interruption. 
Give students practice by stopping them in the midst of transcription 
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and insisting that they mark through their notes to the point where 
they stopped even before lifting their eyes to find out what is wanted. 
They can resume with little loss of time and with no chance of starting 
at the wrong place. 

Procedure No. 5. More than one conscientious beginning stenographer 
has taken home with her the many spoiled sheets from her first days 
work on the job because she has been ashamed of the wastebasket full of 
expensive letterheads she has ruined. Although she has studied placement 
for short, medium, and long letters, the letters in the office have a way 
of not falling exactly and smoothly into any of the categories. Too, in the 
office there is no time for long, arithmetical processes in figuring exact 
placement of tabulated materials or for retyping them. 

Simplified Technique for No. 5. For years, experienced office typists 
and transcribers have used judgment placement for both tabulated ma- 
terials and letters. The students ability to judge the length of letter 
from his shorthand notes or the amount on a disc or belt must be de- 
veloped through practice. Combined with the judgment must be the 
ability to estimate what margins to use. 

When, after typewriting a part of the letter, experienced stenographers 
find they have misjudged, they add a few extra line spaces here and 
there in the closing element of the letter or take out a line or a half-line 
space or make other deviations to eliminate the necessity for retyping the 
letter. The appearance isn’t marred; probably only the trained eye of 
the teacher can detect the change. 

Suggestions have been appearing recently in our advanced typewrit- 
ing textbooks for “adjustments” in the placement plan of the letter after 
the letter is partially typed, but without beginning the letter over. 

With practice, students become skillful at setting the letter up by 
judgment. Consequently, to teach the “adjustment” procedure and to 
give real practice in the stretching or condensing of the letter after part 
of it is typed, the instructor can add a short sentence or two, or delete 
an equal amount, after the student has started his transcription. This 
will make the letter too high or too low, necessitating the change of 
plan. 

Procedure No. 6. Many letterwriting experts say that letters with short 
paragraphs have greater appeal and tend to be more effective. Teachers 
of letterwriting encourage the use of short paragraphs— “paragraphing 
for appearance.” Many of the letters in an office, though, are written by 
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people who have had little such instruction. To increase the effectiveness 
of these long letters, many supervisors of transcription pools, therefore, 
actually set rather arbitrary limits for paragraph length. Some tell their 
transcribers to use ten lines as a maximum length; some suggest six or 
even five lines as the limit. Most lengthy paragraphs can be cut in one 
or more places. To many typists, the long paragraphs “look right” be- 
cause letters and straight copy in the classroom have had long and 
complicated paragraphs. 

Simplified Technique No. 6. To offset these experiences, teachers of 
transcription can encourage and give top credit for letters transcribed 
with accuracy and with eye-appealing short paragraphs. 

The students who have always transcribed from notes where para- 
graphs were faithfully dictated are in for a real shock when they must 
work without such helps. Some experience, too, is needed with dictation 
with only part of the punctuation and only a part of the paragraphs 
indicated. 



8. Information Economics 

IRENE PLACE, Portland State College, Portland, Oregon 

Information economics . . . concentrates on the allocation of resources for the 
storage of knowledge, for obtaining of information through data processing, and for 
the effective utilization of both stored knowledge and processed information by indi- 
viduals in the firm. 1 

Information processing is the function of the office. To gather, organ- 
ize, integrate, manipulate, store, and retrieve information is the pur- 
pose of the office in any organized group of business, government, educa- 
tion, social work, science, research, or even religion. Where people work 
together, information is a ubiquitous commodity. It permeates through- 
out a group, binds everything together, and keeps the wheels oiled. 

Raw information is bits and pieces of data— single facts— that come 
from many sources inside and outside the group. For example, in business 

1 McDonough, Adrian M. Information Economics and Management Systems. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963. 
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they result from cash sales, calls made by repair men, shipping room 
activities, production line schedules, petty cash accounts, and so forth. 
Each situation generates bits of information that add to the total accumu- 
lated (and needed?) by a group. As the bits flow in from their various 
points of origin, they must be processed: batched, sequenced, organize , 
and merged before reports can be produced from them. For example in 
business, production information must be merged with payroll informa- 
tion, purchasing information with inventory information, sales with pro- 
duction. Information within a group is useful somewhat in ratio to 
how well it has been organized, integrated, processed, and distilled. 1 - 
formation only partially distilled, after-the-fact, or containing [errors is 
hard for managers to use and affects the efficiency of their performance 
within the firm. It affects them like poorly processed food. In other words, 
the more highly organized and distilled information is, the more useful 
it is likely to be. Value is added to information when it is properly 
processed because it helps managers (a) make better decisions; ( ) 
make decisions faster; (c) make decisions by analysis rather than hunch; 
(d) make decisions they otherwise would not be qualified to make; (e) 
assess the scope of projects for which they are responsible. 

Information Utility 

Information technology (now that the computer is available as a 
manipulative tool) is a new productivity frontier. In this decade, the 
battle to increase gross national productivity is moving from die factory 
to the office-to information processing and information utility. A focal 
point and goal in this computer age is to advance m business, govern- 
ment, science, and medicine through improved intellectual ^rformance 
which can result from more effective data processing as well as thro gh 
improved technological developments. We reason that more thoroughly 
processed information, now possible because of the unusualmampula v 
power of electronic computers, can improve mans [intellectual perform- 
ance. Information comes from accumulated bits of data; information p- 
ports knowledge and decisions; good knowledge supports wKdom. 

We are not anywhere near the goal of satisfying the demand for knowl- 
edge required to organize and operate business and government^ 
optimum levels or to develop new scientific frontiers. Mmesta 
processing of information will lead, we believe, to imreased efficiency on 
all fronts 8 It can, in fact, provide the margin of difference that will tip 
the scales between continued healthy economic growth and scientihc 
development or disillusioned subsidizing. 
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In all areas of endeavor, man’s improved intellectual performance j 

through better information processing and utilization can help him arrive 

at new conceptual horizons. Already, even as we stand at merely the j 

threshold of this new frontier ( information technology), nearly 20 percent 

of the recent increase in gross national product is being attributed to i 

education, better methods of regenerating and retrieving information, 

and better intellectual performance. j 

Information as a Commodity j 

The latest thinking, then, is that information should be regarded as a | 

commodity or resource, apart from papers, forms, and other physical 
carriers on which it is accumulated. The thought is that if this commodity, 
particularly in the raw-data state, is manipulated skillfully, residual in- 

formation (the distillation) will be more meaningful and useful. With j 

the fantastic speeds and bigger and bigger memory capacities of elec- 

tronic computers utilized in on-line, real-time systems, the future of j 

information technology is exciting. Information technology looks like a 
new opportunity for human progress. 

Education for Office Occupations 

Once the significance of the above concepts is understood, it should j 

become clear that the emphasis today in preparing young people for 
office jobs must shift from the purely mechanistic and operative to at least 
an awareness of the information commodity and utility point of view. 

Imagine training a musician to play the piano or fiddle without an aware- 
ness of the function music performs in society or training a carpenter to 
go through the motions of building a house without an awareness of the 
function of the completed dwelling. But, you say, that is different. You 

can hear music and see a home. You can also see and use information. 1 

For example, how a business uses its information determines to a large ' 

extent how it prospers in the economy. j 

The problem in office education, as this writer sees it, is one of em- 
phasis and point of view. The traditional office training teacher puts too j 

much emphasis on manipulative skills and trivia. The situation can be 

compared to concentrating on how to knead bread without considering j 

grades of bread, ultimate utility, and customer satisfaction. We need a 
new emphasis (information utility) and a new point of view. So, let us 
face it. You and I, experienced office training teachers, are prejudiced 
and restricted in our thinking and teaching by yesterday’s notions of 
what office work is. We have specific mental images of positions such as 
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a duplicating machine operator, stenographer, bookkeeper, receptionist, 
file cl* rk, and the like, reflecting miscellaneous job experiences we had 
in pre-computer days and from which we enjoy drawing illustrations to 
tell students how things are (were) done in a real office. So^we pass our 
yesterday-oriented emphases in office work on to tomorrows employees. 

New Terminology and New Concept 
One of the hardest tasks facing experienced office training teachers 
today is to update (change) established mental images of the office its 
(unction, and its employees. Perhaps a first step in doing so » 
that business education information acquired earlier has deteriorated. 
Information deterioration has happened in other fields as well as “ s “®“ 
education, for information is a perishable commodity. Deten ” at )® ' 
formation must be supplanted and renovated. Even the context of type- 
writing and shorthand skin-building drills needs to be updated so that 
it is thought-provoking, motivating, and informational. For example, just 
as you previously asked students to collect materials about office ma- 
chines, business letters, letterheads, or business forms, ask them now to 
gather "concepts” about such modern-day information terms as: infor- 
mation processing systems, automated data processing, 
age devices (computer and otherwise), systems analysis and design, wo k 
simplification information vs. communication, knowledge, a^ wisdom. 

Do you see the possibilities in the foregoing terms? They s “8S es 
exciting and worthwhile thought areas which will in turn help produce 
office employees who are more alert to the importance and usefulness of 
information within a group, particularly within business and government 
They will be aware of the need to try constantly to improve mfonnation 
processing systems and procedures as well as to consider • the qudity and 
use made of information they process. The concerted efforts of all 
employees are needed to simplify and maintain information pipelines in 
todays complex organizations. Every employee can contribute if it 
only through an awareness of the importance of information in improv- 
ing intellectual performance. . , . . 

Material about information economics in business can be ™ ork ^ 
all sorts of teaching situations similar to the way skillful office training 
teachers work in material about grooming, human relations, accuracy, 
dependability, and getting ahead on a job. It is, in this wnters opinimg 
a phase of knowledge that is absolutely essential to a well-balanced 
orientation to office jobs in today’s enterprises-large or small. Try to add 
this new dimension to your office training courses. 
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9. Changing Patterns in Office Work 

ELEANOR MALICHE, Michigan State University, East Lansing 

With almost monotonous regularity business educators are reminded of 
the chan ges automation, and especially the demon computer, have 
wrought in the modern business office. They are alternately warned 
about the extinction of clerical work and consoled that clerical work will 
always be with us. This article is neither for nor against automation, com- 
puters, or clerical work. Its aim is merely to examine occupational sta- 
tistics in light of today’s technological developments so that we might 
get a picture of changing patterns for business education. 

Increasing Office Technology 

When the computer appeared on the scene a scant 20 years ago, its 
use beyond scientific applications was not envisioned. Knowledgeable 
seers prophesied that in the United States only 10 or 12 computers were 
all that would ever be required to handle all calculations amenable to 
computer methods. In the less than 15 years in which computers have 
been adapted to business use, over 26,000 computers have been installed 
in the United States alone and the annual growth rate is about 20 per- 
cent. 
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Shift from Blue-Collar to White-Collar 

i With this unrelenting acceleration of what is now recognized to be 

I part of a full-scale technological revolution, changes are occurring also 

in the composition of the work force. As automation permeates business 
| and industry, we find, for example, that increasingly blue-collar jobs 

(manual laborers, operatives, craftsmen ) are being upgraded to white- 
collar. 

I This shift toward white-collar jobs (professional, managerial, clerical, 

| and sales workers) has been gaining momentum since the beginning of 

this century. White-collar workers first outnumbered the blue-collar in 
1956 and will continue to do so in the predictable future. By 1975, the 
| professional and technical workers, the most rapidly growing ocmpa- 

| tio nal group, will probably increase approximately to 12 million from 

| 8.5 million in 1964, which will make it the second largest group of white- 

I collar workers. 
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The third largest group is the proprietor-manager group, whose pro- 
jected growth is from just over 7 million in 1964 to about 9.5 million in 
1975. 

The smallest of the white-collar occupations, the sales workers, who 
numbered about 4.5 million in 1964, is expected to increase to nearly 6 
million in 1975. 

The largest white-collar occupation is still the clerical group. Num- 
bering over 12 million today, it is expected that this group will grow to 
over 14 million by 1975. This growth in the number of clerical workers 
will be due to several factors: 

1. Increase in population; 211,430,000 in 1970, with a work force of 
85,990,000; 230,415,000 in 1975 with a work force numbering 93,- 
646,000. 

2. The shifting of changing structures of blue-collar jobs and retail jobs 
to a clerical classification; that is, with the growth of more retail 
self-service stores, many sales workers move into cashiering and 
thereby are reclassified as clerical workers. 

3. The continually expanding technological advancements. 

4. The growing size and complexity of business enterprises. 

5. The continually increasing volume of paperwork necessitated by the 
increased need for recordkeeping and communications. 

Although the actual number of clerical workers is increasing, their per- 
centage of the total work force is remaining almost the same. In 1965, 
clerical workers made up almost 14 percent of the total number of people 
employed; in 1970, the percentage is expected to be about the same; and 
in 1975, to rise to about 15 percent. It would appear that this occupa- 
tional group is reaching a growth plateau in this era of technological im- 
provements. As the more dramatic advances in data processing are per- 
fected and applied, we will probably see a shifting in job structures 
within the clerical group, as well as a shifting to other occupational 
groups. It is still too early to gauge the full impact of electronic data 
processing on office work. 

A closer look at the clerical work force discloses several interesting 
characteristics in the changing composition of the clerical group. 

Females Predominate . Females outnumber the male clerical workers 
by more than two to one; this ratio is increasingly in favor of the females 
at each census count. The total female clerical work force increased 47 

NOTE: All figures have been derived from the projections of the population and 
of the labor force by the Bureau of Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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percent in the 10-year period from 1950 to 1960, or an average increase 
of 4.7 percent a year, and 18.6 percent in the 5-year period from 1960 to 
1965, or an average increase of 3.7 percent a year. The total male clerical 
work force increased 14.6 percent from 1950 to 1960, or 1.5 percent a 
year, and 4.3 percent from 1960 to 1965 or .8 percent a year. 

Clerical Positions Employing Most Persons. We find that one of every 
three clerical workers is a typist, stenographer, or secretary and that one 
in nine is a bookkeeper. Dining the 10-year period from 1950 to 1960, 
we find that the number of male bookkeepers decreased, but the number 
of female bookkeepers increased about a third. The number of female 
office machine operators and cashiers doubled, and typists increased by 
half again as much. An interesting development is the striking difference 
in the numbers of secretaries and stenographers reported in these two 
years. Whether these figures represent a true difference or merely an 
“upgrading of job title” for status purposes is open to question. 

“Aging* Clerical Group. The office work force is growing older. Over 
one-half of the men are over 38 years of age, and over one-half of the 
women are over 36 years of age. The median age of the male worker in- 
creased just under two years from 36.4 in 1950 to 38.0 in 1960; the female 
median age increased more than six years from 29.7 in 1950 to 36.0 in 
1960. Of the several factors operating to cause such increases, perhaps 
the one most significant for the increase in age of the male clerical worker 
is that as fewer young males enter this occupational field, the average 
age goes up. For the females, we see several forces at work. Many 
women return to the labor force as their responsibilities at home lessen; 
their children reach school age or leave home; labor-saving appliances 
and prepackaged foods release time. Among many other factors are more 
households with second cars which facilitate commuting to a job; growth 
of suburban business centers opening up business opportunities; and the 
need for a second income in the home. 

Today over one-fourth of the employed women are over 45 years of 
age. By 1970 almost 50 percent of all women aged 35-65 will be at paid 
employment. When we consider all workers, both male and female, we 
find that it is estimated that workers 45 years and over will make up over 
40 percent of the anticipated increase in the labor force in 1970. ( Young 
workers under 25 will account for over one-half of the anticipated rise). 

Implications for Business Education 

What are the implications for business education of these changes in 
the size and composition of the clerical work force? Labor statistics show 
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that technology’s effect on the labor force is to invert demand patterns 
increasingly the demand is for workers with high levels of skills and edu- 
cation and less and less for workers with little framing. As computers and 
computerized systems are improved, more and more tasks mil be auto- 
mated. Not only the routine, repetitive tasks will be eliminated, but ak 
functions of a higher order. Even today, in its crude fashion, the com- 
puter is making many decisions formerly made by supervisory and mid- 
dle management personnel. As computer usage is improved, it will take 
over even more of this decision-making function, reserving only the most 
sophisticated “thinking” for the educated human mmd. 

Some offices will be automated to a greater extent than others, and 
office jobs of all levels will exist. However, the competition for those jobs 
requiring little skill will be fierce. Entry jobs for young persons with 
limited training and education will remain scarce. Competition will 
keener for several reasons: more students wffi present high school diplo- 
mas (70 percent of our young new workers wiil be at least high school 
graduates, whereas only 60 percent were during the 1950s); new workers 
will be competing for jobs with older experienced workers who are re- 
turning to the work force, and with young men and women with college 
training; fewer clerical jobs not requiring specialized skills will be a ^ ai a ‘ 
ble. In fact, it can be said that those new job opportunities requiring the 
least education and training will show the smallest employment gams. 

To help students obtain an education for a lifetime of work, and espe- 
cially to help them through initial years of employment, is a challenge to 
every business educator. Even as we provide opportunities for them to 
acquire the skills they will need for their initial jobs, we must provide a 
broad background to carry them beyond those jobs. 

Each course we teach should be an educational experience, not just a 
skill-training course. Each day’s lesson should provide additional steps 
toward a better understanding of business organization and economics. 
Systems and work simplification concepts should be developed day by 
day and related to the processing of data. Students must be taught and 
reminded frequently that they are not handling a single paper, unrelated 
to anything else in a business organization, but that the paper they are 
processing is a vital piece of information, important to the over-a 1 goal 
accomplishments of the business. For a student to know mechanical tech- 
niques is necessary but insufficient. He must know when these tech- 
niques are required and how to make a proper selection. This se e ion 
requires knowledge of comparative results and costs (including person- 
nel time). 
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In a business machines course, for example, it is of greater importance 
that a student know what he is doing, why he needs to do it, and what 
the ultimate disposition of the product will be than to be able to total a 
column of figures within a required period of time. When he must make 
a copy, he should know when to copy manually and when to use a ma- 
chine, what machine will do the job best, what the ultimate copy will 
look like, why one type of copy might be preferred to another, and what 
the relative costs are in terms of materials and labor. 

We must help our students to develop initiative and judgmental prow- 
ess with a feeling of responsibility for their work. Following through on 
job assignments, even on as simple a task as a telephone message, is im- 
portant to learn. Computers are capable of great speed but may not be 
able to detect judgment errors in their input. Therefore, the accurate 
completion of a task by humans may be more important than speed. 

Change is so rapid and so frequent today that our students need to 
learn the values of personal flexibility and of continuing education. In 
the years to come, very few persons will go through to retirement with- 
out the need for retraining. 

Business education can serve best by imparting to students not only 
the entry skills required to get and hold a job, but also the general edu- 
cation and attitudes to permit them to succeed on the job and to continue 
to learn. Focusing on these general objectives is a necessary prerequisite 
to the thorough reappraisal of business education which seems to be re- 
quired by the changing occupational patterns. 



TYPEWRITES 

10. Typewriting — Office Assignment Number One 

DORIS ANITA BERRY, Prestonsburg Community College, 

Prestonsburg, Kentucky 

Operating a typewriter is an activity common to practically all general 
office jobs. It is the one skill which office executives agree cannot be 
learned wholly during employment. 
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For initial employment in general office work, business firms ordinarily 
require (1) high school graduation, (2) no pre-employment technical 
training, (3) no competency at the acquaintance level, and (4) no 
competency at a specified level of proficiency. This is not true of employ- 
ment in jobs involving the skill of typewriting. Such jobs require pre- 
employment technical training with competency at a specified level, that 
is, greater than an acquaintance level. The specified level of competency 
is usually a skill level. In other words, the employee must indicate that 
he can perform the activity involved without supervision or assistance. 

Office executives anticipate that with office procedures changing 
through the influence of mechanization and automation there will be an 
upgrading of technical qualifications for general office personnel, espe- 
cially in the area of the typewriting skills. Very few business firms, how- 
ever, provide in-service classes of a formal nature in the area of 
typewriting. “Over-the-shoulder” instruction is provided by supervisors 
and fellow workers, but this instruction is basically concerned with pro- 
cedures peculiar to the firm. Since little training in the techniques of 
typewriting is given on the job, such skills need to be obtained prior to 
employment. The typewriting assignments given to general office em- 
ployees should be the basis for such pre-employment training. 



Duties and Qualifications of a Typist 
Although typewriting activities are involved to some extent within the 
majority of general office jobs held by high school graduates most typing 
activities are performed by those persons classified as either junior or 
senior typists. Typewriting duties within these jobs range from simp e, 
straight-copy typewriting to the operation of fairly complex typewriters 
in the preparing of masters for forms and other printed materials. 



The Junior Typist. The duties involved within the job of junior typist 
may be divided into two parts: regular duties and irregular duties. The 
duties designated as regular are those activities which are the core activi- 
ties of the job. These core activities are to: 



• • • 



• • • 



pe in duplicate or carbon packs such prepared business papers as re- 
rts, memos, letters, charts, forms, form letters, labels, envelope ad- 
esses, bills, index cards, articles, notices as required on a straight-copy 
sis from printed or written material or corrected copy of average 
Bcultv. requiring little or no planning for setup and arrangement 



Proofread work by checking and comparing for completeness, correctness, 
visual appearance, making necessary corrections 
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. . . Collate work when completed if necessary 
. . . Post and maintain records of a simple nature 

. . . File correspondence, reports, records, et cetera, as required, according to 
an established system where categories are clearly indicated and to 
furnish such material to authorized personnel upon request 
. . . Copy or transfer data from one record to another where information to 
be transferred (or copied) is clearly indicated 
. . . Obtain information from established sources for standard forms, reports, 
making simple mathematical computations where necessary (comparing 
and verifying for completeness and accuracy) either manually or by using 
an adding or calculating machine 

. . . Prepare materials for distribution or mailing where procedures are estab- 
lished 

. . . Maintain typewriter in working condition: change ribbons, clean, and oil 
machine when necessary 
. . . Keep work area clean and orderly. 

The duties of the junior typist which are designated as irregular arc 
those activities which are closely related to the job but are not actually 
essential to the performance of the job. The irregular job duties of the 
junior typist may include the following: 

. . . Typing routine letters, memos of a limited variety and scope from tele- 
phone recorders and other mechanical recording equipment 
. . . Sorting and distributing of mail 

. . . Cutting masters of a simple nature and the operating of the duplicating 
machine 

. . . Typing simple, statistical material 

. . . Answering of routine telephone inquiries directly related to the job 
. . . Performing errands within the firm as directed 

. . . Performing related clerical duties of an equal or lower classification as 
directed. 

The educational and personal qualifications for the junior typist in- 
clude high school graduation or the equivalent, including instruction in 
general office procedures such as sorting, checking, and filing; arithmetic; 
grammar, spelling, punctuation; handwriting; and typewriting. He must 
be physically and mentally qualified to maintain a pleasant and tactful 
manner; to follow simple oral or written instructions; to learn to operate 
the less complicated transcribing, calculating, and duplicating machines; 
to work under pressure; and to maintain mental and visual attention 
coordinated with manual dexterity. 

In-service training requirements for a junior typist are from one to 
three months of training on the job for adequate performance, with six 
months for attaining normal proficiency. 

Job specifications for the junior typist indicate that the duties are of 
a routine general office nature including such activities as sorting and 
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checking which involve the application of clearly prescribed procedures. 
The duties require judgment in copying and preparing materials m ac- 
cordance with written or oral instructions; there must be accuracy in 
typewriting and proofreading. The work of the junior typist is un er 
general direction where non-routine matters are referred to the supervisor 
for decisions; the work is mostly self-checked. 

Any eirors made by the junior typist are detected when the materia l 
is put to use; such errors would require minor clerical effort in <j° rre ct 
ing and would cause minor confusion and loss of time; undetected err 
may impair employee-employer relations as weU as good pubhc rela to ns 
Very Me worfis done with confidential data; the effect of any *scl<*«e 
probably would be negligible. The junior typist has d^y ~ntacb with 
his immediate associates and supervisor white fumuhtog or obtam g 
information, occasional contacts interdepartmentally to obtam and y 
routine information, and occasional public contacts via the telephone to 

answer routine inquiries. . 

The working conditions of the junior typist include die normd l ^trac- 
tionsTthe work is repetitive, the majority of which is done while seated. 
The work is performed within the usual office surroundings. 

The Senior Typist. The job of the senior typist vanes little from that 
of the junior typist in basic qualifications, the major difference being the 
need for the ability to lay out and arrange work However, . 

more complex than those of the junior typist. The regular dutie 

job are to; , . . „ 

. . . Prepare and type regular and special reports, obtaining and combining 
information from incoming or filed materials 

::: Ss 

. . . Correct eno^ 1 towelling, grammar, and punctuation found on rough 

. . . pta*setup and arrangement for typing completed tables, reports, and 
other material from very rough and involved drafts 

... Proofread work, usually with another person, to msure accuracy 

. . . Separate, collate, and staple duplicate copies (may distribute materials) 
File materials which refer specifically to one area of work or type of let- 
ters, reports, tabulations, et cetera . . . , ., 

Maintain typewriter in working condition; change nbbon, clean, and o 

machine when necessary 
. . . Keep work area clean and orderly. 
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Irregular duties of the senior typist include the following: 

. . . Cutting stencils, ditto, offset, or other masters (may operate the required 

. . . Handling telephone inquiries, furnishing or obtaining routine information 

; ; ' Operating n ^ S< a(Mng 1 rnachine, making calculations of a simple nature, 
comparisons, and verifications to determine completeness and accuracy 

. . . OpemHng n various copying machines such as Thermofax, Xerox, or photo- 

. . . reports, and material to be reproduced by offset printing 

. . . Typing letters and memos from mechanical recording equipment 
. . . Perfomring related clerical duties of equal or lower classification as 

directed . 

. . . Operating automatic typewriters such as the Royaltyper. .... £ 

The working conditions of the senior typist involve some handlmg ot 
materials such as ditto and mimeograph work which entails more ex- 
posure to equipment noise than would be true for the junior typist. 



Typewriting: The Key Skill 

It is clear that typewriting is the key skill for general office workers. 
It is a skill used in almost all of the general office jobs open to high school 
graduates. It is the one skill which has not as yet been fully automated; 
that is, people are still needed to operate typewriters. Good typists will 
find jobs in the new offices-their skills are needed. Teachers of prospec- 
tive general office employees whose assignments involve typewriting 
need to realize the necessity of skill training in typewriting and the need 
for more emphasis on accuracy. The future outlook for jobs invo ving 
typewriting is good. The jobs are there-but are the skilled typists being 

prepared? 



11. For What Are We Training Typewriting Students? 

ELLAMAYE WEBB VAN FLEET, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

During the past few years, business educators have been somewhat be- 
wildered by the impact of a new bite no/re-automation. Confronted 
with this rather perplexing phenomenon in the “space age, busmess 
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teachers have been reminded of the need for appraising their work in 
the typewriting classroom. Accepting the responsibility of helping to 
train the nation’s typists in an age of advancing technology inherently 
obligates typewriting instructors to prepare students as realistically and 
as efficiently as possible for those tasks encountered in a dynamic and 
technical world of business. For those willing to meet and exploit the 
challenge of an automated business world, there are real opportunities 
for excellent teaching in the area of typewriting. 

Although great strides have been made in teaching and measuring type- 
writing skill, too many typewriting instructors erroneously philosophize 
that the sole criterion for a typist is mastery of the letter keyboard. The 
typist of today, however, is being confronted with an increasing amount 
of technical copy of which numbers and statistics are an important and 
essential part. The massive presentation of data facilitated through mod- 
em electronic data processing equipment has created an intensive need 
for speed and accuracy in number typewriting. A noteworthy upsurge 
in the use of tabulated statistical reports has been effected by the in- 
creasing size and complexity of business firms, the emphasis on research, 
and the necessity of records for managerial and governmental purposes. 

Unfortunately, business is faced with a scarcity of good statistical 
typists. Most typists, in fact, dislike number typewriting and attempt to 
avoid it whenever possible. One eminent educator attributes this top-row 
aversion to, and limited skill in, typewriting numbers to a combination 
of inadequate training and insufficient experience. Since many instructors 
also lack number-typing skill, they tend to seek refuge in the fallacious 
point of view that letter-keyboard mastery is sufficient typewriting skill 
to develop. Instructors who knowingly or inadvertently permit a type- 
writing student to view the top row either disdainfully or apologetically 
are imposing a serious handicap on that student and should seriously re- 
appraise their course objectives. 

Achievement of a reasonable degree of proficiency in typewriting num- 
bers should be a major objective of typewriting courses purporting to 
develop a marketable skill; and intensive instruction on the top row 
should be an integral part of each course. Too often the top row is 
presented in the initial stages of instruction and then silhouetted through- 
out the remainder of the typewriting program. At least a few minutes 
each day should be used for purposeful drills using, for example, para- 
graph copy cont aining a generous amount of numbers or copy consisting 
of alternating columns of words and number groups. 
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Acute awareness of the extreme accuracy imperative to skill in type- 
writing numbers should be implanted in every student. Key-stroking 
ability alone, particularly when numbers are involved, is not sufficient; 
but figure-typewriting power must be combined with skillful proof- 
reading and efficient error-correction techniques. Moreover, the art of 
detecting and correcting errors when they occur should be mastered by 
all advanced students. 

Until a few years ago, typewriting instructors and their students were 
concerned primarily with the ability of the typist to copy simple printed 
material from context. With relatively few straight-copy jobs existing 
in today s business offices, not the basic key-stroking skill but the applica- 
tion of that skill to quantities of typewriting problems is gradually be- 
coming recognized as one of the major factors in vocational competence. 
The typist must be prepared to perform all of the related activities in- 
volved in setting up and typewriting a problem according to specified 
directions: that is, calculating placement, making machine adjustments, 
performing various machine operations, preparing carbon copies, proof- 
reading and correcting errors. Consuming an appreciable amount of pro- 
duction time, these “non-typewriting” activities have a direct impact on 
production quotas and very legitimately should be included in produc- 
tion measurement. 

Those parts of problems which involve more than stroking the keys 
should be isolated for repetitive practice. The student should be taught 
the most economical methods of performing calculations for proper place- 
ment. To reduce waste time and motion, he should learn proper and 
efficient use of machine controls. In problems such as tabulation, a routine 
procedure should be established for performing the sequential mental 
and mechanical processes. 

Since the ability of the typist to produce key strokes is questioned as 
a valid indicator of his ability to apply that stroke-producing skill, the 
trend in recent years has been an attempt toward measuring production 
output. One should logically expect production tests reflecting more than 
mere key stroking to yield lower words-a-minute scores than do straight- 
copy tests. Yet, for some instructors the scoring of production tests seems 
to result in self-abasement. They fear, too, a demoralizing effect of the 
“low” words-a-minute rate on the student. To avoid startling students 
with the great gap in performance between straight-copy rates and 
production scores, a new scoring method has recently been introduced. 
This method raises production rates to levels approaching straight-copy- 
rate levels by awarding additional words for “selected” operations (tabu- 
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lating, underlining, centering, etc.) even though typists may Pe rf °™ 
these operations in a variety of different ways. The result of such meas- 
urement presents an inflated picture of the typist s true perfonnance 
ability, for such nontypewriting activities are a natural part of true office 

ty ^ecause S competence in nontypewriting activities permits more tune 
for key-stroking, improvement (or lack of it) in machine operations and 
problem-solving ability is automatically reflected in the production 
words-a-minute rate. Conversely, key-stroking ability is inaccurately 
portrayed when credit is given for activities requiring no key-strong 
skill. Increasing a typist’s words-a-minute score by gmng aditiona 1 
credit for such activities does not increase his efficiency and problem- 
solving ability or render him more competent. 

The basic objective for all typewriting students in an age of automation 
is opportunity-opportunity both to master the entire keyboard and to 
build useful, essential skill in machine operations as well as problem- 
solving ability demanded in business communications. Typewriting 
teachers should be diligent in their efforts to help students attain this 

worthy objective. 



12. Teach More of Less in Typewriting 

PHILIP S. PEPE, Remington Rand Machines, Sperry Rand Corporation, 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

Let’s take a quick inventory of the number of “actual” typewriting hours 
in the typical two-year typewriting course-the figures may be surprising 
to some teachers. There are something like 300 instruction periods, more 
or less, in the typical two-year typewriting course. While each period 
may comprise 40-45 minutes, the students may be actually striking keys 
in only about 20 minutes of each period. Otherwise, they are listening 
to, or reading, instructions or explanations, handling papers, proofreading 
or checking typewriting, getting ready to typewrite and so on. 

If this sounds like an exaggeration, use a stop watch to time your 
students or those of your fellow typewriting teachers. Start the watch 
when students write; stop the watch when student ^P * 5 T^™tmg 
(just like they do in a football game). You will probably find that the 
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average teacher has to "push” to keep students typewriting one solid 
minute out of every two, or 20 minutes out of a 40-minute period. The 
contributor has witnessed classes where the students typed 8 minutes 
out of a full instruction period! 

Limited Time 

If students attend 300 typewriting periods, and actually strike keys 
an average of 20 minutes in each period, they are typewriting just about 
100 clock hours (60-minute hours) in the two-year typewriting course. 
Many of us are inclined to believe that the time available for instruction 
in a two-year course is practically limitless. 

Obviously, with the students actually working at the typewriter for 
only 100 hours, we cannot hope to equip them with a commercially 
acceptable typewriting skill— 60 words a minute with accuracy— and also 
make them proficient in the multitude of unusual typewriting applica- 
tions generally found in most textbooks. Something has to give way. 
Unfortunately, it is usually the necessary 60 wam typewriting skill that 
gives way in favor of the many time-consuming, less useful, special type- 
writing applications. This is unfortunate because the former is an essential 
that has value in every office. The latter are special adaptations that vary 
with every office and that must be learned (and are expected to be 
learned) right on the job: legal forms, unusual letter setups, bills of lad- 
ing, boxed tabulations, proxies, purchase orders, and a hundred other 
such specialized applications. It is no trick for a “good,” 60 wam typist 
to learn to do any of these on the job, if a job does call for a specialized 
application. Why learn a hundred of these specialized applications that 
may never be used, at the expense of the very necessary high speed with 
accuracy? 

Essential Operations 

The contributor has been fortunate in having had the unusual oppor- 
tunity to. study the typewriting operations in hundreds of business and 
government offices, as a typewriting consultant. He can give assurance 
there are thousands and thousands of special typewriting applications: 
blueprint legends, insurance policies, address stencils, savings bonds, 
bank certificates, manifests, weather reports, and so on. The businessman 
ran (and expects to) teach these right on the job— but he cannot build 
speed and accuracy! 

What, then, are the most valuable things we can teach during the 
typewriting course that are needed and are useful in practically every 
office?, 
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1 High speed with accuracy— 60 words a minute 
9 Skill in typewriting letters in the two common letter styles 
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be called upon to 1 .*•' \,te some statistics. Teach the principle of tabu- 
lation-using nxr i aiiiipl" tabulations. Complicated tabulations are a 
specialty and ai t r pected to be learned on the job— occurring perhaps 
in one type /ritir y «c among hundreds. 

Specializes ewti ing applications which, of course, do not fall into 
the above caicy.,ju . have no business in the typewriting classroom. 
They do not ter A anything, because they are different on every job (if 
encountered at all) and must be completely relearned on the job. The 
greatest loss is that these specialized applications take time away from 
die essential learnings that are useful and are needed in every job. The 
contributor s advice to the typewriting teacher is to reduce the instruc- 
tional paraphernalia to the basic and simple essentials, and teach these 
thoroughly. In other words, teach more of less in typewriting! 



k 
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j SHORTHAND 

I 13. A Teaching Plan for Shorthand II 

KATHLEEN H. CASAD, Ontario High School, Ontario, Ohio 

Here is a flexible and simple plan which requires a minimum of change 
in your present lesson plans. It not only meets with the enthusiastic 
approval of the students but rewards the teacher with a sense of achieve- 
ment. 

The essential elements of teaching Shorthand II are simple. They are 
three: practice in taking dictation, production of mailable letters, and 
evaluation. The almost uniform pattern which prevails consists of one 
semester of skill-building dictation and one semester of transcription. 
The reason why so many Shorthand II classes are similar is not that any- 
one compels them to be alike, but because the setup of the textbooks 
makes it easy. Also, most articles written on Shorthand II or Transcription 
stay within this same general pattern. 

If we analyze the usual pattern, some disadvantages emerge. A full 
semester of daily dictation practice tends to become wearisome to stu- 
dents, and may lead to a decrease rather than an increase in skill. During 
the transcription semester, there is a loss in speed in dictation because 
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the emphasis is on mailability of letters transcribed. If skill-building is 
delayed until the second semester and transcription given the first semes 
ter, students often do not have the opportunity to produce mailable woik 

prior to that first office job. . , 

We have formulated a plan which permits the student to develop and 
maintain his dictation skills while producing mailable letters. Under this 
plan, the student quickly perceives the relationship between ability to 
take dictation and transcription of letters acceptable to an employer 
How the Plan Works. To use this plan, a teacher does not have to dis- 
card his present lesson plans, textbooks, teaching methods, or grading 
system. The school year is divided into six-week periods alternating 
between skill building and transcription. Other divisions such as 
nine-week period could be used. The first third, and fif * S “,^ 
periods are skill-building cycles; the second, fourth, and sixth ^odsaj 
transcription cycles. After the first transcription cycle, the students wel- 
come the opportunity to rebuild or increase their dictation rate. 

Skillbuilding. It is assumed the students will be rusty m dictation 
skills after the summer vacation period; therefore, the first cycle begins 
with skill-building dictation. During the first four days of each week 
varying methods of dictation are used to stimulate and motivate the 
students to build higher speeds. Tests to measure achievement are given 



Since the ability to take dictation at a high rate of speed does not m 
itself guarantee success as a stenographer, part of each class period 
consists of drills in spelling, punctuation, word usage, timed writings 
from shorthand notes, and pretranscription pointers. This pattern is 
essentially the same for the other skill-building cycles except the stand- 
ards for dictation speeds are increased. 

Transcription. The second six-week period (first transcription cycle) 
is a gradual introduction of the techniques of typewritten transcription. 
The steps in this introductory phase include transcription of familiar 
plate material; self-written notes from homework, dictation from home- 
work material, and dictation of new material related to the homework 
assignment. Mailability of letters is not stressed during the early period. 

The emphasis during the second cycle (fourth six-week period) is one 
of producing an attractive, mailable letter. Mailable implies a letter free 
of typographical, contextual, grammatical, or spelling errors. It must be 
a letter which ran be signed and mailed without retyping. The require- 
ment of a mailable letter will invoke criticism from some teachers who 
will insist that this is testing, not teaching. When is a student to learn to 
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accept responsibility for a mailable letter-in school or on the job? The 
employer simply cannot afford to have his letters done over time and 
again. Now is the time for students to think m terms of the ®*“P °y er 
viewpoint, to accept responsibility for neatness, efficient work habits^ 
corrsmt letter in all details, and to develop an on-the-job attitude. The 
goal of the student should be defined in terms of success on the job, and 
not the immediate gra! of a letter grade for a completed assignment 
The final transcription cycle, which is also the last sfcw*e ks erf jhe 
year, culminates in realistic stenographic tasks. Seldom does a stenog- 
rapher take a few minutes of dictation at a predetermined rate to sit down 
to a typewriter and transcribe those notes undisturbed by interruptions^ 
Nor does the average stenographer type only short- to 
letters on plain paper with no carbons nor envelopes. To prepare stude 
for"n *etb situations they use letterheads <nake multiplexes, 
type blind carbon notations, and prepare envelopes. By f ™ nlsh ‘ n f 
X materials, the students become aware of the cost and waste factors 

^“rtlitiontuLg the final cycle is office style with periods 

of sustained dictation lasting up to one hour with pau^o tdy^or 1 

tator’s corrections and substitutions. A certain amount of 

given while engaging in distracting mannerisms such as chewing on 

pendlsTwalkinjf about the room, and the like Hot . •» 

phones are set to ring while students are transcribing. Every effort is 

made to give the students as many realistic experiences as possible. 

E^lriSce in taking and transcribing notes for two-page letter* 
sneXs office bulletins, manuscripts, letters with attention and subject 
lines is an integral part of the final cycle. The letter styles are varied so 

the student does not become habituated to one style. 

Evaluation. As previously mentioned, no teacher need change h 
particular grading system. For the skill-building cycles, our grades are 
C, primarily on the student’s ability to attain the speed goab set with 
a high** degree of accuracy of transcripts. We prefer to om98 
percent accuracy instead of the more common 95 percent. If the highest 
SaTfor a period is set at 100 words a minute, then it must be passed 
lith 98 percent accuracy, and 90 words a minute must then be passed 
at 100 percent. The goals will change from year to year depending upon 
the average ability of the class. At no time are goals set too low as an 
accommodati on to the class. In Shorthand II it is assumedthat most of 
tbTtodividuals are job material. Therefore, they should be expected to 
meat reasonably high standards. 
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Contrary to many pedagogical theories regarding theory and brief 
form tests, we require the students to pass a brief form test including 
derivatives with 100 percent accuracy and a theory test with 95 percent 
accuracy. There is no penalty for outlines which deviate slightly from the 
ideal. The tests, which are given each six weeks, keep the students from 
backsliding to illegible outlines. 

The final grade in each skill-building cycle consists of 50 percent for 
speed attainment, 30 percent for brief form and theory tests, and 20 
percent on classroom recitation. Failure to complete homework assign- 
ments results in a lowered final grade. 

The student is graded on improvement and growth during the first 
transcription cycle. The final two transcription periods are based entirely 
upon mailability. Since schools require some form of letter grade, weekly 
letter grades are given. This grade is determined by the percent of mail- 
able letters completed during the week. Although students are permitted 
to correct or retype an unmailable letter (as it would have to be done 

on the job), it receives minimum credit. 

To summarize briefly, skill building interspersed with transcription 
results in a meaningful whole to the student who sees his goal defined in 
terms of his long range objective— that of a well-paid stenographer. 



14. Touch Shorthand and Transcription 

ROBERT J. RUEGG, Stenograph, Skokie, Illinois 

Transcription is the bringing together of many secretarial skills to pro- 
duce an accurate, attractive transcript in a minimum length of time. 
Each of the varied skills contributing to the transcribing act, such as 
typewriting, shorthand writing and reading, spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and the sense of artistic placement, is essential to the final product. 
A deficiency in any one of the skills involved greatly reduces the secre- 
tary’s efficiency. 

This discussion deals primarily with the writing and reading of touc 
shorthand, only two of the basic transcription skills. For purposes of 
exploring touch shorthand’s place in transcription, it is assumed here 
that the students and secretaries are highly skilled and well qualified in 
all skills of transcription. 
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Transcription as a skill itself must be taught by the teacher as he 
helps students interweave each basic skill into the newly-developed skill 
of transcription. To help accomplish this goal, touch shorthand students 
complete simple transcription assignments beginning as early as the first 
week of instruction. They first use longhand to write English sentences 
from touch notes and are evaluated from the beginning for spelling and 
punctuation accuracy, as well as for the ability to read touch notes. 

When the typewriter comes into use, the student begins by transcrib- 
ing with a straight-copy format, without concern for business letter setup. 
The teacher assists each student in evaluating errors to determine 
whether an error resulted from the transfer of shorthand notes to English 
spelling, lapse in typing skill, lack of spelling or punctuation knowledge, 
or from a misunderstanding of word meaning. Straight copy transcrip- 
tion activities continue until the student reaches high accuracy and be- 
comes accustomed to the mental gymnastics required when reading 
phonetically-written touch notes and responding instantly at the type- 
writer keyboard with the English reaction. 

Once basic transcription skills are developed, students progress to 
simple letter formats and short letters; then to longer letters with carbon 
copies; and, finally, to all the transcribing activities required of the total 
thinking secretary. 



What Is Touch Shorthand? 

Touch Shorthand involves the phonetic writing of dictated words 
through use of a small, light-weight, silent shorthand machine with a 
22-key keyboard that operates without electricity. As one or more keys are 
depressed on the keyboard simultaneously, English letters print on the 
fan-folded steno-pad shorthand machine paper that moves around the 
platen from the paper-storage area beneath the machine. Following 
placement of printed notes on the tape, the paper moves on to the re- 
ceiving tray at the back of the machine where it automatically refolds 
into a fan-fold form. The secretary reads back any portion of touch 
notes by picking up the proper number of paper folds from the tray. 
A pen, or pencil, is located on the machine so that the secretary may 
make handwritten notations on the paper tape while using the top surface 
of the machine as a writing deck. 

In any shorthand system, transcription efficiency begins during dicta- 
tion as the secretary performs a number of activities to save time and 
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insure accuracy at the typewriter. The basic preparation by the touch 
shorthand secretary is in the writing of notes themselves, for she is able 
to record all the dictator's thoughts on paper tape in easy-to-read English 
letters. Notes are printed in an identical manner whether the secretary 
writes them while fresh at the beginning of the day, or at the end of 
hours of continuous dictation. 

Well- trained touch shorthand secretaries have time during dictation 
to include punctuation marks in the notes as part of the normal writing 
activity. This is especially helpful during transcription. 

Whenever the secretary writes an incorrect outline, or the dictator 
changes the last word, the secretary depresses the asterisk key one 
time ( # ), and follows by writing the correct word. Later, during tran- 
scription, it is very easy for the secretary to ignore the word before 
the single asterisk and to transcribe the word that follows. 

When the dictator changes a sentence or a paragraph, the secretary 
depresses the asterisk key three times (°°°) and continues to write what 
the dictator has to say. She often includes the dictator’s total instruc- 
tion, such as, “Change that to read, etc.'" The signals are easily recognized 
later during transcription and require only a moment for the secretary to 
adjust and correct as directed. 

While discussing use of the asterisk key, it is also well to note that 
two asterisks (°°) are used to identify a paragraph. 

When reading a letter back to the dictator from touch notes, the secre- 
tary may make minor changes by using her pencil, or red ball-point pen 
when available, to write notations in pencil touch shorthand directly on the 
paper tape. When a major change is indicated, such as a new paragraph, 
the secretary marks the touch notes at the point where the change is to 
be included with an “A” or a “1,” quickly places the notes in the receiv- 
ing tray, strokes three asterisks and the words “Insertion A" on the paper 
tape, and takes the new paragraph on the keyboard from the dictator. 

Times do occur when the dictator includes the name or address of 
an individual or firm in his dictation that is unfamili ar to the secretary. 
At this point in taking dictation, the secretary leaves her phonetic writ- 
ing patterns and proceeds to use letter-by-letter spelling to insure ac- 
curate and uninterrupted transcription. 

During a late afternoon dictation session, the dictator may instruct 
the secretary to transcribe a particular letter for mailing that evening 
while the others may wait for transcription the following morning. When 
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this occurs, or whenever a letter or telegram is to receive rush treatment, 
the secretary tears off the touch notes at the platen, removes the touch 
notes for the special letters from the tray, and sets the notes and other 
applicable materials aside for immediate handling after completion of 
the dictation session. 

During dictation, each business letter is set apart on the tape by the 
secretary. Before beginning a new letter, she reaches the short distance 
to the back of the platen and pulls down a few inches of paper tape to 
create a blank space. 

Should the dictator follow dictation of a letter with instructions di- 
rected specifically to the secretary, such as, “And be sure to remind me 
to call Bill Adams early next week, the secretary strokes three paren- 
theses, writes the message indicated, and finishes with three parentheses. 
Parentheses are used to surround special instructions because they are 
so easily recognizable in the touch notes. 

During breaks in the dictation, such as telephone calls, the secretary 
may mark out copy in her notes not to be transcribed, add punctuation 
marks not previously included, and perform other functions that aid 
the transcription process. 

Transcribing Touch Notes 

The touch shorthand secretary usually uses a simple transcribing box 
to place her notes in an upright position for ease of reading. Each new 
section of paper tape is exposed with a quick flip of the hand with 
hardly a pause in the typing activity. Following transcription of each 
business letter, the used notes are moved to the rear of the transcribing 
box while bringing the notes for the next letter into reading position. 

Whenever the secretary does not have a transcribing box available, she 
merely lays the touch notes flat on her desk and flips the folds in a 
manner similar to the turning of pages in a textbook. 

Prior to transcribing each letter, the secretary quickly scans her touch 
notes looking for asterisk signals that tell of copy changes and correc- 
tions. At the same time, she is estimating the length of the business 
letter so that she may determine the starting position on the company’s 
letterhead. 

A length of paper tape is the distance from one fold in the paper to 
the next. A short business letter takes about 2 to 2/2 lengths; medium 
letter from 3 to 5 lengths; and a long letter from 6 to 9 lengths of paper 
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tape. A two-page letter is in the offing whenever more than 10 lengths 

of paper tape are to be transcribed. 

Having quickly accomplished the determination of letter length and 
copy changes, the efficient secretary transcribes the letter with speed, 
accuracy, and continuity as she reads her printed English notes with 
ease. Secretaries find touch notes easily transcribable at any time; the 
same day, the next week, or months later. 

In offices where a number of touch shorthand secretaries are em- 
ployed, and in classrooms where instruction is in process, it is not un- 
common or difficult for one person to take dictation and to then turn the 
notes over to another person for transcription. 

I Following transcription, secretaries follow company procedures re- 

garding the dis position of touch notes. When the notes are saved for 
future reference, the secretary wraps together all notes for each day and 
clearly indicates the date on the outside. The notes are then stored in 
a desk drawer or file cabinet. 



BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 

15. Bookkeeping as Preparation for Employment 

HARRY JASINSKI, Northern State College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

The primary objective of bookkeeping when it was first introduced into 
the high school curriculum was vocational in nature. Students enrolled 
in bookkeeping courses for the purpose of obtaining bookkeeping jobs 
following graduation from high school. Recently other objectives for 
high school bookkeeping have become apparent. Students seeking em- 
ployment in other fields of business as well as those planning for self- 
employment take bookkeeping because they believe the knowledge will 

help them. 

In addition to specific job entry positions in bookkeeping, employers 
when hiring high school graduates prefer the student with preparation 
in many business subjects. (An employer prefers to hire a typist or a 
receptionist who has shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting over the 
student with only typewriting.) Many employers indicate that the worker 
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prepared in the other business subjects is a higher quality worker. The 
same holds true in the basic data processing operations (tab equipment). 
The keypunch operator or verifier operator with bookkeeping preparation 
is preferred to the student without bookkeeping knowledge, and this 
remains true in all areas of data processing. Therefore, we as business 
teachers can continue to offer and justify bookkeeping at the secondary 
level as preparation for employment. 

Bookkeeping is used as preparation for advanced study in accounting. 
The vocational approach would supply the necessary understanding of 
the basic elements of bookkeeping for students who plan to study ac- 
counting. 

Another bookkeeping objective that is appearing more frequently is 
that of personal or general education use. Some reasons for its growth in 
importance are (a) keeping income tax records at the federal and state 
levels; (b) investing in stocks and bonds requiring the consideration of 
statements from companies, stock dividends, debentures, fractional 
shares, and the like; (c) borrowing money from various lending institu- 
tions; (d) keeping records for clubs, lodges, and churches; (e) managing 
home and family affairs; and (f) recordkeeping for oneself as a farmer, 
professional man, or owner of a small business. Again, this objective may 
be accomplished by the vocational approach since it involves more than 
the simple budgeting taught in general business. 

With these additional objectives claimed for studying bookkeeping, 
business teachers will need to revise their thinking in order to set up a 
course outline to provide for all students who are enrolled in bookkeep- 
ing. The problem of individual differences is apparent not only from the 
standpoint of ability but also from the standpoint of the student objectives 
in a one-year course in high school bookkeeping. The easy solution to this 
problem would be to have separate courses with each course placing 
emphasis on one specific objective. However, with the “squeeze” put on 
the high school curriculum in recent years, this is impossible; many teach- 
ers are trying to keep at least one bookkeeping course in the curriculum. 
All the objectives of bookkeeping may be taught in one course with the 
vocational objective as the primary one. The understanding of the book- 
keeping cycle and terms taught in a course with the vocational objective 
will enable the student to use this knowledge for the secondary objec- 
tives as well. 

That the vocational objective of bookkeeping is still important and 
justifiable is summarized by Perry and Wanous: “There is a tremendous 
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and growing demand in business for persons who have competency in 
bookkeeping, coupled with practical business experience. ’ 1 

High school students are still obtaining bookkeeping positions upon 
graduation. Tonne points out that “Whatever phases of bookkeeping are 
taught for vocational purposes should be completely redirected toward 
making these students competent ledger clerks and competent bookkeep- 
ing-machine operators rather than old-time bookkeepers.” 2 

Specific Accomplishments 

Because of the varying abilities of students in bookkeeping classes and 
the different reasons students take bookkeeping, there are degrees of 
accomplishments in these classes. In all instances, regardless of students 
abilities and reasons for enrolling in bookkeeping classes, it requires a 
great deal of motivation on the part of the teacher to hold the interest of 
the students. Teachers should not establish a goal of completing the book 
in 26 or 28 weeks. This might be accomplished by some students but not 
necessarily by all. 

All students should stay together during the presentation of the book- 
keeping cycle, which is covered in approximately the first 10 chapters in 
most high school bookkeeping textbooks. However, at the end of this 
period, only those students who have a thorough understanding of what 
has been presented should then proceed to the following chapters. 

Many teachers bring their own troubles into the classroom by taking 
all students through the remaining chapters when there is a lack of real 
understanding in the first basic cycle presented. Students will continue 
to have trouble understanding bookkeeping if these first chapters are not 
thoroughly understood. It is at this point that die class should be divided 
into two groups. One group will continue with the next chapters, work- 
ing together or individually at their own speeds and progressing as 
rapidly as possible. The other group will start from the beginning and 
review until understanding is achieved. 

The 10 most important bookkeeping duties to guide the teacher in 
setting goals of achievement for his students as listed by Young are: 

1. Preparation of customer statements 

2. Accounts receivable analysis 



* Perry, R. S., and Wanous, S. J. “The Business Curriculum— What Is Its Future!” 
National Business Education Quarterly 27: 43-49; May 1959. 

* Tonne, Herbert A. Principles of Business Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1961. p. 296. 
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3. Work with books of original entry 

4. Credit investigations and collections 

5. Accounts receivable posting 

6. Sales analysis 

7. Work with installment sales records 

8. Collection of data for property tax 

9. General ledger posting 

10. Work with insurance records. s 

To develop in his students the goals mentioned, the bookkeeping 
teacher must not be tied to a textbook, workbook, teacher’s key, or hand- 
book. He must prefer experimenting to working in a fixed pattern. He 
must know where his students are employed and what jobs they perform 
a ter graduation. Particularly he must enjoy teaching — specifically teach- 
ing bookkeeping— rather than regard his work perfunctorily as just an- 
other class or just a job to complete. 

In order that his teaching extends beyond theory into practice, the 
bookkeeping teacher should do some bookkeeping work or have book- 
keeping experience. He can enrich the learning process for his students 
by taking advantage of available community resources such as the local 
chapter of Administrative Management Society, guest speakers, field hips, 
business forms, part-time work experience, colleges in the community, 
and talks by former students. 



Resources outside the local community such as the National Business 
Entrance Tests and material available from agencies of the government, 
-ti°nal professional organizations, and publishing companies can pro- 
vide him with additional information to aid his teaching. By making as 
much use as possible of audiovisual materials such as films, filmstrips, 
chalkboards, charts, income tax kits, posters, flannel boards, tape record- 
ers, overhead projectors, and opaque projectors, the bookkeeping teacher 
can further supplement his instructional program. 

The bookkeeping teacher should relate whatever he is teaching to real 
or local situations and understand the needs of all phases of bookkeeping. 
Finally, by subscribing to professional magazines and reading what oth- 
ers are doing and by attending professional meetings at the local, state, 
and national levels, the teacher of bookkeeping can be sure he is offering 
his students instruction in modem bookkeeping practices. 



* Y° u ^, John R. “A Study of Accounting Duties with Special Attention to Those 
Dubes Emphasmng Bookkeeping or Accounting Functions.” Doctor’s thesis. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1954. 
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To obtain desired results in bookkeeping, the teacher may do the 
following: 

1. Use more realistic material in the bookkeeping course 

2. Teach about bookkeeping machines and their use 

3. Procure valuable materials from business offices to supplement textbooks 

4. Emphasize the types of records kept by small businesses 

5. Introduce samples of commercial record systems 

6. Study business papers in connection with analyzing transactions 

7. Include simple procedures of analysis and comparison 

8. Visit local offices to see how work is actually accomplished 

9. Establish a work-experience program 

10. Think in terms of the second and succeeding jobs in addition to the first 
job. 

Suggestions for Measuring and Evaluating Outcomes 
To measure and evaluate the level of achievement with a bookkeeping 
class, the following methods may be effective: 

1. Spot Checking. Exploratory and practice work may be spot checked 
by the teacher, by students who have completed assigned material, and 
by students checking their own work. By using this method a learning 
situation is maintained. 

2. Oral Discussion. Before previewing a new phase of the cycle, use 
hypothetical situations or use a previous problem students have worked 
in class and inject the new situation or account to see if students can 
think through the process. For example, prior to introducing adjustments, 
ask what entries would be necessary if part of an insurance account were 
used. 

3. Achievement Tests. Two types are common: (a) the short-answer 
test which includes true-false, multiple-choice, and completion or match- 
ing questions, and (b) the performance test. The first of these tests, 
however, never discloses how well a student can apply what he has 
learned to definite bookkeeping problems and situations. In the second 
type, or performance test, the teacher can check how well the student 
understands the bookkeeping cycle which involves analyzing the entry, 
journalizing, posting, ruling the accounts, balancing the accounts, ad- 
justing entries, preparing the profit and loss statement and the balance 
sheet, and the closing and reversing entries. In the performance test any 
one of the above phases, combinations of them, or the complete cycle can 
be checked. Therefore, this type of test can be used at any stage in the 
bookkeeping course. 
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4. Case Problem Tests. Case problems can be used effectively to de- 
termine a students understanding of bookkeeping principles and his 
ability to analyze situations. A disadvantage of this type of test is the 
subjective grading involved. 

5. Unit Tests. Publishers of bookkeeping textbooks often provide ex- 
cellent unit tests for classroom use. 



6. Practice Set Tests. These tests should be of a nature that tests the 
student’s thorough knowledge of the practice set. 

7. National Business Entrance Tests. The bookkeeping test in the series 
of NBET consists of simulated office situations and requires two hours 
for completion. The National Business Entrance Tests are available from 
our own specialized professional association— the National Business Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 



16. What Automotion Means for Bookkeeping 



ENOCH J. HAGA, Livermore, California 



There are at least three different contexts in which we may discuss the 
influence of automation on bookkeeping. The first is automation of the 
methods and materials for teaching the course itself, an area often over- 
looked. The second is the influence of automation on bookkeeping as a 
subject to be studied in secondary schools. The third is the influence of 
automation as a field of work. 



Bookkeeping courses have the natural advantage of being prepro- 
gramed. The major publishers of business education textbooks have 
available for sale complete bookkeeping “educational packages” that 
represent the culmination of many years of hard developmental work 
and perfection. These “packages” include the basic textbook, subsidiary 
teacher’s manuals and guides, student workbooks and practice sets, and 
materials for testing and measurement. Any reasonably careful and con- 
scientious teacher, however inexperienced, can take these materials and 
by simply following directions achieve satisfactory results. 

The usual way of using these materials is to have students work to- 
gether as a class. Starting at the beginning of the book, the teacher 
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explains principles and practices, assigns problems, goes over the prob- : j 

lems in class, assigns practice sets, and, of course, follows some plan for 

continuing or periodic testing and measurement. This works well for a 

while, no matter what the conditions or experience of the teacher, but 

sooner or later the brighter students (or more diligent workers) forge 

ahead of their slower compatriots. Now the teacher faces his first crisis: 

to meet individual needs or to “stay with the group. 

What he does depends upon who he is and where he is. If he is 
naturally capable or experienced, he may be able to conduct group class 
sessions as usual, all the time encouraging the slower students and chal- 
lenging the faster ones. If he is not so talented, faster students may turn 
into bored antagonists and slower students may be reduced to the status 
of discouraged and disgruntled onlookers. Depending upon the com- 
position of the class and the character of the teacher, what usually hap- 
pens is something in between. Of course, if he is creative and imaginative, 
the teacher may strike- out in search of new and unconventional tech- 
niques for helping his students to learn. He may begin to question the 
wisdom of having all students work together on die same material, cover 
the same lessons at the same time, do the same practice sets at the same 
time, and take the same tests on the same day. He may wisely decide to 
let the faster students work ahead, yet hold slower students to minimum 
standards. He may assign one practice set to one, two, three or more to 
another, or perhaps in special cases none at all. He will put the burden j 

of learning where it belongs— on the student; yet he will accept his 
responsibility to get the best from each. 

Still, he will not tolerate any compromise with minimum standards, 
for he knows that the student who cannot or will not meet them does 
not belong in the class. To cater to the Incompetent, to offer something 
for everyone, is an educational philosophy that applied to bookkeeping 
can lead only to disaster. In bookkeeping, as in algebra (and probably j 

many other subjects), marginal understanding is simply unacceptable. i 

Some students can finish a year’s work in less than a single semester 
(at this point someone will ask, “What can I teach them then?” but this 
question deserves no reply), and no one should require more than the 
usual academic year. Indeed, the chief virtue of individualized instruc- 
tion is that students can get more done in less time. When schools begin 
to reward students for work done instead of for time spent, they will have 
taken a big step in motivating students and in making individualized in- 
struction more profitable. If a student completes one year of bookkeeping 
in one semester, he should get full credit for the work on his transcript. I 
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I taught bookkeeping for over four years in admittedly unusual cir- 
cumstances, using individualized instruction. I "fell into” the method 
when it was learned after a week or two that it was impossible to keep 
the class together. Switching to individual study techniques, I soon found 
that students like to be kept busy, like to work hard; it was not unusual 
for students to do in one semester what it took others a year to accom- 
plish. Many begged to be given extra practice sets. Some went on to 
university correspondence courses in accounting where their self-disci- 
pline paid off in higher grades. A great deal about teaching was learned 
from this group *— most of all, I came to the conviction that regular class 
instruction, continuing and unvaried, is almost totally ineffective. 

Group instruction, at its best, is a rarely effective phenomenon. At its 
worst, it is positively chaotic. The "educational packages” for bookkeeping 
instruction, on the other hand, constitute ready-made “teaching machines” 
that even the mediocre teacher can always use to get acceptable results. 

Automation of bookkeeping instruction is primarily a matter of using 
existing materials in a new way. There are no extra costs, and the results 
can be spectacular, depending upon how much work you put into your 
teaching. 

Once this first step has been taken and you find that intelligent experi- 
mentation can pay off, you are ready for higher things. Increased use of 
audiovisual aids is vital. More and more commercially prepared materials 
are becoming available. However, in many cases you’ll have to prepare 
your own audiovisual material, either because it does not exist, is not 
locally available, or is not suitable for your purposes. 

Teaching machines and computer-assisted instruction are definitely 
on the way. Having already been refined into “bite-size” steps, bookkeep- 
ing is amenable to both techniques. For the present, however, the best 
automation that you can provide will come from making better use of 
the materials we have, and from increased production and use of audio- 
visual aids. Paradoxically, automated instruction is virtually our only 
hope for making education more humane, more of a person-to-person 
affair. Just as computers can free us from the drudgery of rote calcula- 
tions, from clerical work that would otherwise take lifetimes to complete, 
automation can free educators to really know their students. Most busi- 
ness subjects, including bookkeeping, are ripe for automated instructional 
methods; these methods are today technologically but not economically 
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1 Haga, Enoch J. ‘Tentative Standards for Bookkeeping Achievement” Journal of 
Correctional Education, October 1959, p. 12. 
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feasible. In the meantime, we must make do. Let us then turn to a dis- 
cussion of the influence of automation as a subject to be studied m schools 

and as a field of work. 



Bookkeeping as a Field of Work 

Routine bookkeeping tasks were among the first to be automated, not 
only by means of punched card equipment and computers but by office 
machines and systems of all kinds. The main effect of ^ contmumg 
process of automation, which is not likely to be halted in the foreseeable 
future, has been a splintering of total or full-charge bookkeeping systems 
into various procedures, such as accounts receivable or payable, which 
can be handled rather mechanically by clerks having no detailed knowl- 
edge of the complete bookkeeping cycle. Although full-charge bookkeep- 
ing jobs may still be available, I suspect that the average high school 
business graduate would have a difficult time in securing one of these 
positions. Let us grant that it is remotely possible. What them' 

Our high school graduate bookkeeper would probably begin to feel 
himself rather limited after he thoroughly learned his job and the rou e 
became all too familiar. A girl might be content to hold tbe job until 
marriage, but a man would likely feel the need to advance, ^nnplies 
further education and movement into a larger company. The bigger farm 
would undoubtedly make some use of automated systems andeqmpment, 
so the move would represent both a challenge and an op 
upshot of it all is that more education is required, at least through junior 
college graduation, and very likely through senior level or even the gr 
uate school for a professional accountant (public or private) or data 
processing specialist— and any accountant these days has to e som 
of a data processing specialist. 

This turns us to the basic questions of “Who should take bookkeeping 
in high school? and why?” The answers are far more difficult than one 



might imagine. 

Automated technology has descended like a veil over our society, 
clouding its future, but bringing great promise of sunny days ahead. Even 
in the balmy days of yesteryear, we could not identify or predict with 
any degree of certainty the vocational future of any particular student. 
And we cannot do it nowl Yet, all of our high school business majors and 
areas of concentration are built on the faulty premise that we can. 

The best advice that we have from the experts is to try to educate stu- 
dents for adaptability-to prepare them for change and lots of it-to 
harden our students to the realization that their futures are insecure and 
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that they must be able to change job skins as painlessly and effortlessly 
as a chameleon. 

Now, as always, the vocational and educational alternatives open to 
any student are enough to frighten any competent counselor. Students 
as early as the eighth or ninth grade are asked to start thinking about 
what they want to specialize in during their high school years. They are 
urged not to delay this vital decision, for admission to college may well 
depend upon whether or not they get good grades in the right subjects. 
Rightly or wrongly, they are even asked to fill out forms detailing the 
sequence of subjects that they propose to follow. 

Somewhat paradoxically then, here is what automated data processing 
means to the student about to take bookkeeping (for whatever reason), 
who definitely knows (or thinks) that he is not going to college, at least 
not immediately. It means that he should not take bookkeeping at all 
unless he has had sufficient mathematics, English, science, and social 
studies to give him some concept of what he knows and what there is to 
know. This foundation is necessary for later adaptability, both vocational- 
ly and socially. A person who does not have the basic tools for learning 
cannot be easily trained or retrained for anything. But once a student 
has scheduled his basic education, if there is room, bookkeeping is as 
good or better than any other elective. 

For the student who plans a business sequence in a junior or senior 
college, bookkeeping on the high school level is not essential. In college 
this student will repeat bookkeeping in his principles of accounting 
course. 

This leads us to the surprising conclusion that bookkeeping is not an 
essential subject on the high school level. This does not mean, however, 
that no high school students should take bookkeeping, but it does mean 
that when we put the matter into perspective, bookkeeping is the 
“gravy,” not the “meat” of the high school curriculum. A course in book- 
keeping is not likely to prepare any student (even the girl who goes right 
to work after graduation) to be a bookkeeper. The course is useful for 
orientation and familiarization purposes. And that, I hasten to add, is 
reason enough to justify the course at the high school level. Few busi- 
nesses keep books the way students are taught to keep them in book- 
keeping, but it does not matter because the principles are the same no 
matter what specific system or procedures are followed— and it is the 
principles that the students can learn in school. 
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For those students who do take bookkeeping in high school, I recom- 
mend not more than one year; and this should be spent on basic manual 
principles and practices. During this year, the teacher should give (us 
students some familiarity with automation by weaving into his insbv-c- 
tion such material as presented in Automation Office Practice.' Time can 
easily be found for this material by tightening up the loose ends of the 
bookkeeping course. Most capable students, as I have mentioned, do not 
really need a full year to complete the course. 

First-year bookkeeping should be followed by an intensive course in 
the principles of punched card data processing, which is the method often 
applied to routine bookkeeping tasks. Such a course will familiarize stu- 
dents with the fundamentals of the automated methods conunonly ap- 
plied to ordinary bookkeeping procedures. The few pages devoted to 
automation in today’s popular bookkeeping textbooks-stuck m almost 
as an afterthought — are not adequate. 

If after one and one-half years of bookkeeping and data processing, 
a student has open time for additional electives, I would recommend a 
semester course in computer fundamentals. While to my knowledge no 
suitable textbook presently exists, the teacher who wants to design his 
own course will find ample material and outlines. 

In summary, please remember that the growth of an automated tech- 
nology implies that productive members of society should be first of ail 
amenable to vocational change. This presumes a foundation of general 
education in basic areas and implies that specific training for permanent 
jobs is virtually impossible. Bookkeeping, then, may be a valuable elective 
course, but it is not essential in secondary schools, even for future book- 
keepers. When it is taught, however, it should be taught effectively, 
preferably using the philosophy if not the tools of automated instruction. 
Bookkeeping instruction should further combine some introductory ma- 
terial concerning automation, and should be followed up with separate 
familiarization courses in principles of punched card data processing 
and computers. Bookkeeping and data processing are so interwoven in 
business that they cannot be separated. 



’ Wanous, S. J., and Wanous, E. E. Automation Office Practice. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company. 
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17. Enriching Bookkeeping Classes 
By Integrating Economics 

JESSE F. TEEL, JR., Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 

Recently a University Professor of economics commented that most high 
school bookkeeping courses were merely “how-to-do-it” courses. The 
im plication is that most of the emphasis is placed on the routine tech- 
niques of recording entries and preparing statements. Little or insufficient 
emphasis, he felt, is placed on developing concepts and understandings 
of the economic system of which the business enterprise is a part. 

To those of us working and teaching in the area of business education, 
this is a startling remark. We may strongly wish to refute his allegation. 
We have long believed that bookkeeping is the one course in the second- 
ary school’s business education curriculum which presents to the student 
a broad, overall view of the business and economic system of our society. 
Even though few of our students actually become bookkeepers or 
accountants, we have felt that we can justify the course offering on the 
basis of the broad understanding of the business community which stu- 
dents acquire from the course. 

But perhaps the allegation does have foundation. How many book- 
keeping courses are simply “how-to-do-it” courses? How many teachers 
are still chained to the textbook with little or no enrichment instruction 
in the broader aspect of business and economics? Do we still evaluate our 
students’ progress solely on the basis of the correct net income or net 
loss on the income statement or a balanced balance sheet? 

During the past five years, undoubtedly many changes have occurred 
in the content of the bookkeeping curriculum. Numerous articles have 
appeared in business education publications urging the integration of 
economic concepts with bookkeeping instruction. A Teachers Guide to 
Economics in the Business Education Curriculum published jointly by 
the Joint Council on Economic Education and the National Business 
Education Association has an excellent chapter on this subject. Most book- 
keeping teachers now are “economics conscious,’’ and many have taken 
initial steps to reorganize their course content to include economic in- 
struction. 
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However, little attention has been devoted to the evaluation of such 
instruction. How effective is the integration method? ™ 

nomic understandings sufficiently large to be considered signfficant? How 
about bookkeeping achievement? Will students gain m gnomic under- 
standing with a resulting loss in bookkeeping competence? 
teacher “find time” to introduce pertinent economic topics? Where will 
he “streamline” his bookkeeping instruction? 

Experimental Study 

The search for the answer, or partial answer, to these questions 
prompted the writer to conduct an experimental study wlth bo ”^ e P“® 
students at Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas, during the 1964-1965 
school year. Four classes of beginning bookkeeping were 
classes were designated as the experimental group and twojlasses as 
the control group. Twenty-five students were selected from eadl^oup 
and were paired or matched according to age, sex, year m school, iy 
score, and percentile rank on the Differential Aptitude Test. 

The two groups were taught in the same manner except that eight 
units of economics were taught in the experimental class. These umts 
presented the basic economic concepts which economists and educators 
have concluded that everyone should know. Concepts of scarcity, eco- 
nomic systems, business organization, pricing, money and banking, .meas- 
urement of economic output, and taxation were included in the units. 

Two tests of economic understandings were used as pretests and final 
tests in each group. They were A Test of Economic Understanding by 
E. S. Wallace, made available by the Nebraska Co ™ c “ “ n , E ^.° n ™ 
Education, and Test of Economic Understanding, published ^ Science 
Research Associates, Inc. All classes were given . .battery rf ** 
keeping achievement tests made available by the South-Western Publish 

ing Company. 

The results were tabulated into organized data from which means, 
medians, and standard deviations were computed. 

A test of the significance of the mean difference between the experi- 
mental and the control groups on the economic understanding tests was 
made. A measure of bookkeeping achievement was established for each 
group from the data collected from the bookkeeping achievement test 

scores. 
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What were the significant findings of the study and how may they be 
of value to bookkeeping teachers for use in their classrooms? The prin- 
cipal findings and a brief discussion of the implications follow. 

Findings of Study 

Gains in basic economic understandings do result from the inclusion 
of economic units in bookkeeping classes. The study showed that on both 
the Nebraska test and the SRA test the mean gain of the experimental 
group over that achieved by the control group was perceptible. The 
mean gain on the Nebraska test was 2.6 points for the experimental group 
as compared to 0.72 for the control group. On the SRA test the mean 
gain achieved by the experimental group was 3.08 points as compared to 
1.20 for the control group. The study further showed that even though 
approximately 60 percent of the students from each group recorded gains, 
the gains were much larger in the experimental group than in the control 
group. 

These data seem to substantiate the fact that the integration method of 
teaching is reasonably effective. There is consistency of greater gain by 
the experimental group on both tests. 

We must realize, of course, that many factors enter into the kind of 
final result a teacher may obtain. The number of economic units selected, 
the scope of treatment of each unit, the number of hours spent on 
economics, and the effectiveness of the teaching method are several of 
the factors. Yet it remains fairly obvious that positive results can be 
obtained by the integration method. 

We cannot conclude, however, that the integration method of intro- 
ducing economics into a business course is a panacea for the cure of eco- 
nomic illiteracy. When we look at the other side of the coin, we find that 
caution should be exercised in predicting results achieved by the integra- 
tion method. Even though the study showed the mean gain by the experi- 
mental group was greater on both tests, the mean difference was not 
quite significant at the .10 level of confidence on either test. Therefore, 
on the basis of these data, we cannot predict that 90 out of every 100 
students will respond similarly when taught the same units in the same 
manner. (This result differs from that obtained by Griffith in a similar 
study. He found the mean difference significant at the .01 level. 1 ) 

We should not make a final judgment solely on the basis of the data 



1 Griffith, Bobbie B. “Integration of Economics Concepts in Beginning Bookkeeping 
Classes.” Balance Sheet 45:63-64; October, 1963. 
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in a single study, or several/studies. The significant point, it seems, is that 
integration of economic content with any business subject is but one 
facet of our overall economic education program in our business depart- 
ment. We should regard it as a supplement to formal courses in eco- 
nomics and consumer economics. The program of economic education in 
the business department should, in turn, be a part of the economic edu- 
cation program of the school and, indeed, of the entire school system. 

Students do not suffer a loss in hookkeeping achievement as a result 
of time devoted to economic instruction. In fact, students seem to score 
better on achievement tests as the result of economic instruction. The 
experimental group scored slightly higher on the battery of eight achieve- 
ment tests published by the South-Western Publishing Company and 
administered throughout the school year. Griffith’s 2 study also showed 
that the experimental group did slightly better on the bookkeeping 
achievement test. 

This is an interesting observation and one which may be significant. 
Do bookkeeping students attain greater achievement in bookkeeping as 
the result of the development of a broader understanding of our business 
and economic system? Are they better able to relate the theory of ac- 
counting and bookkeeping to specific transactions because they under- 
stand the general economic structure in which business operates? At 
this point, we recognize that this is highly speculative. However, there 
is sufficient evidence to warrant further research. 

Implications for Teaching 

Possibly too much time is devoted in bookkeeping classes to prepara- 
tion of exercises and problems. Bookkeeping teachers believe that stu- 
dents learn bookkeeping and accounting principles by applying them to 
specific problems which simulate actual business practice. We further 
believe that reinforcement is necessary in some cases. Therefore, most 
textbooks include several problems or exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter. Some textbooks include problems of varying degrees of difficulty. But 
most “optional” or “supplementary” problems are quite similar to the ones 
given as a regular assignment to the entire class. Is too much time devoted 
to these “optional” or “supplementary” problems? The results of the study 
would tend to indicate that there is. 

In the study, the experimental and control groups were given the same 
explanation and discussion of each bookkeeping topic. Each group did 
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the standard problem or problems at the end of the chapter. However, j 

while the experimental group was being taught the economic units, the j 

control group did supplementary problems or spent more time on the ■ 

regular assignment. Consequently, it would be expected that the control > 

group should score better on bookkeeping achievement tests because of ; 
the greater amount of application of principles. But the opposite was 
found to be true. As a result, it is suggested that bookkeeping teachers 
consider “finding the time” to teach economic concepts by “streamlining” 
their laboratory or study periods. 

Motivation is the key to successfully teaching economics by the integra- 
tion method. This is seemingly a trite statement for we all agree that 
motivation is the key to successful teaching in any subject. But it deserves 
special emphasis in this particular application. Experimentation in intro- 
ducing economic content into bookkeeping classes has shown that unless 
economic concepts are skillfully taught together with bookkeeping con- 
tent, students lose interest. They sense that such instruction is something 
apart from their regular work and are inclined to regard it as as “extra.” I 

Many discussions arise which arouse student interest. This may offer an 
excellent opportunity to bring in economic concepts. Students then re- j s 

spond enthusiastically. j 

Of course, not all economic content can be taught in this manner. Some 
formalized instruction is necessary. But student interest, once aroused, | 

is an excellent springboard for the acceptance of further economic teach- j 

mg- j 

Teachers may further speculate about what methods may be employed ! 

to expand the economic education program. Will courses in economics 
be required of all students? This seems to be a doubtful possibility in 
light of the greater requirements in other academic areas. Since only a 
small percentage of students elect economics as a subject in their pro- j 

gram of study, we cannot rely upon the formalized course alone to ac- 
complish our objective. Consequently, we may assume that emphasis will j 

be given throughout the department. Each subject will be revised to the j 

extent that some economic concepts will be taught. Bookkeeping courses 
will present outstanding challenges for the creative business teacher. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE AND OFFICE MACHINES 

1 . Preparing Students for Office Occupations 

VERN FRISCH, New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, New York 

There is no uniformity of titles, content, or use of instructional materials 
in “Office Occupation,” “Office Practice,” “Clerical Practice, Secretarial 
Practice,” “Business Machines,” and “Office Clerical courses. 

Even some small high schools offer “Office Practice,” which of necessity 
and because of the small number of students involved, has to include 
secretarial as well as clerical students. No two schools seem to have 
exactly the same plan or setup. Some are similar, yes, but there are grea 
differences from school to school. 

In many schools course content with various titles has been developed, 
based upon the work and the employment possibilities of the community 
Perhaps this is as it should be, if a large percentage of graduates still find 
employment in the immediate area. If this is true, the training for office 
occupations should conform to the office needs of the community. 

However, the great mobility of our population today has changed much 
of this If graduates seek employment elsewhere, they must have exten- 
sive training in office skills so they can adapt to the work in any metro- 
politan center they may select. 

What Should a Student Learn 

There should be a correlation, a bringing together, of all learning that a 
student has accumulated to date-typewriting, bookkeeping, general 
business, business mathematics, filing, business law, management, and 
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business machines operation. In addition to specific subject knowledge, 
the student should: 

1. Learn how to apply his present knowledge and skills in a practical 
office, class, or laboratory situation 

2. Acquire many minor office techniques and know-hows 

3. Fortify his typewriting skill and ability 

4. Increase his number typing skill 

5. Gain more facility in business machines operation 

6. Know that much of what he does depends upon the work of others 
and that other people depend upon his work as well 

7. Be trained to make decisions and develop good judgment 

8. Be able to work well with people and for people 

9. Acquire social and business manners 

10. Learn to be responsible, dependable, and loyal 

11. Recognize that being pleasant and helpful promotes success. 

All these personal traits and skills and many others can be emphasized 
and learned so readily and easily in a good laboratory course. Many 
little incidents occur in office practice laboratory courses that are for- 
gotten by the teacher but have made lasting impressions upon students. 
Several years after graduation, a student said, "How well I remember 
coming to school dressed for an interview at the beginning of our office 
practice course. The friendly discussion and criticisms that followed did 
so much for me. I’ll always remember it!” Another small incident: A 
young man working in a print shop said one day, "I remember when I 
learned to be polite on the telephone. I was taking orders by telephone 
one day in office practice when there was an interruption. I said, ‘Get 
off the phone, I’m using it.’ It was the teacher. I was treated so kindly 
that I have always remembered the importance of good telephone man- 
ners.” 



Assistance at the State Level 

State department of business education can do much to bring about 
some uniformity and understanding in office occupations training. Some 
states have done this or are in the process of syllabi planning. For ex- 
ample, the New York State syllabus for office practice suggests a clerical 
curriculum which includes Office Practice I in the eleventh year and pro- 
vides for typewriting, records of various kinds, calculations, and some 
basic business machines operation. Office Practice II in the twelfth year 
provides advanced training in office skills. This course emphasizes train- 
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ing on the competency level including business machines in which a 
unit of data processing is recommended, principally Tcey punch ma- 
chine operation with related “unit control work. 

New York State has also a syllabus for a two-year data processing 
curriculum as well as a syllabus with all instructional materials for a 
complete one-year course in dictating machines, and further p.ovi es 
syllabi for all other subject areas of business education. 

To extend better office occupational training to more students. New 
York State has and is establishing “area schools” under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. These “area schools” provide not only training m 
many phases of vocational education, but also office occupations courses. 
One course in data processing includes the newer “hardware” and proce- 
dures. A small high school that cannot offer such courses can send its 
students to the area schools which are close enough for daily transpo 

tion. 

A teacher who is planning or offering a course in office occupations 
should obtain all necessary related materials from his state department 
If he does not have a syllabus, something should be done about prepar- 
ing one. In the meantime, a teacher could write to the various state de- 
partments of education that have good materials and ask for copies ot 

their syllabi. 



^ A few questions that perplex teachers about office occupations training 



are: 



1. What kind of a class or laboratory should be organized? 

2. What and how are skills taught? , . „ 

3. What types of equipment and machines should be used and h 

much can be spent for them? 

4. Are state or federal funds available? 

5. Should it be a textbook course only? 

6 Should it be organized on a rotation or battery basis? 



7. What about room layout? 

8. What can be done about testing? 

9. What standards can be established? 

10. How can machine operations be taught? 

11. What materials are to be used? 

The teachers will find that the answers to many of these questions are 
given in state syllabi. 
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A Few Suggestions 

1. A good office occupations course can be planned on the rotation basis 
around a minimal amount of machines and equipment: 

A typewriter for every student 
Two adding machines— full and 10-key 
Two calculators— rotary and printing 
A stencil duplicating machine 
Two voice-transcription machines. 

2. Plan to fortify students’ typewriting power and skill with typing copy 
and much number typing. 

3. Plan to acquaint the students with several kinds of basic b usines s 
forms, such as orders, purchase invoices, sales invoices, payroll records, 
checks, and stock records. Most of the forms can be duplicated. Cus- 
tomers’ orders, purchase invoices, and customers’ checks are typed by 
the customers and creditors department from pre-arranged lists. 

4. Integrate the course just enough to show students the flow and routing 
of papers in an office. For example: 

A customer’s written or oral order is given to an order clerk who writes it 
up on a duplicate sales ticket. . . . The original is given to a checker who 
checks prices and extensions and gives it to a biller. . . . The biller types a 
duplicate sales invoice. . . . The original invoice is given to the shipping clerk 
who records it and gives it to the mail clerk who mails it to the customer. . . . 
The duplicate sales invoice is given to the shipping clerk who checks it with 
his records and gives it to the stock record clerk. . . . The stock record clerk 
records it in his stock record file and then gives it to the file clerk. 

The flow or routing of papers and forms can be done in the same 
manner with checks, purchase invoices, and other papers if deemed 
necessary. However, never attempt to complete the whole cycle, 
especially in a high school laboratory— it is just impossible. Notice in the 
above flow of orders and sales invoices that nothing went to the book- 
keeping department. If bookkeeping machines are used, have pre- 
arranged work planned for the bookkeepers. Some flow of work is nec- 
essary to show students the dependence or relation of one department 
to other departments. It makes the work more realistic. A “flow chart” 
can be prepared and copies of it given to all departments concerned. 

The Rotation Plan 

An assignment chart can be duplicated and the students’ names typed 
in as they are moved from unit to unit. Only one student at a time is 
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moved from a unit in order to leave an experienced person on that unit 
The following are suggested departments that may be used: 

Dept. No. Title 

1 Office Managers 

2 Ordering, Pricing, Receiving 



and Shipping 

3 Billing 

4 Stock Record and Mail 

5 Reception and Payroll 

6 Cashier 

7 Customers and Creditors 

8 Editing and Proofreading 

9 Duplicating 

10 Adding Machines 

11 Calculating Machines 

12 Machine Transcription 

Departments can be eliminated or others can be added to the list. How 
long a student remains on a unit depends upon the number of students 
in the class. Each student should have been in each department during 



the course. 



Disadvantages of the Rotation Plan 

If there are too many students in the class or laboratory, each student 
does not have adequate time in each department. In this case, depart- 
ments can be consolidated. Generally the rotation plan does not allow 
enough time for the development of high competency skills. Students 
who are interested in certain machines should be given more time tor 
further development of skills outside of laboratory time. 

Advantages of a Laboratory Course 

The greatest reason for persons losing their jobs is their inability to 
work with and get along with other persons. A laboratory class provides 
a realistic situation in learning cooperation. It also shows students the 
intra-relation of departments and the flow of business papers. 

There Are Many Other Excellent Plans 

The battery plan of instruction for business machines has its advan- 
tages if there is an employment need for many similarly trained people. 
This is true in metropolitan areas. There are many other good, and pos- 
sibly better, approaches to training for office occupations. Do not use t e 
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whole plan of any one organizational setup for your office occupations 

course. Plan it for your own particular students and their needs. Bring 

the best part of other courses into your plan. Some of the things that can 

be done follow: 

. . . Use a bulletin board with display materials of various companies. 
Use the bulletin board to list job opportunities, the placement of 
people, and other pertinent information concerning office occupa- 
tions. 

. . . Use an awards system of some kind to stimulate improvement of 
skills. 

. . . Make your laboratory a' working office. 

. . . Create a pleasant, cooperative atmosphere with emphasis on work 
and accomplishments. 

. . . Correlate a work-study program with your course. 

. . . Assign students in pairs for pre-arranged visits to business firms to 
observe procedures and operations. 

. . . Have interesting business people taik to your students. 

. . . Use real business data— postal rate bulletins, state and federal with- 
holding tax booklets, instructional manuals and materials of com- 
panies, especially machine companies. 

. . . Make all operations as realistic as you possibly can. 

. . . Read new materials in business and professional magazines. 

. . . Visit business offices and become acquainted with managers and 
supervisors. 

• . . Make the content and procedures of your course compatible with 
those in business— changes in withholding taxes for payroll, postal 
rates, various records procedure, filing, changes in forms, and data 
processing. 

. . . Keep Your Office Occupations Course Up To Date! 



2. Twenty-five Tips for Teaching Clerical Practice 

RUTH I. ANDERSON, North Texas State University, Denton 

As a result of the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, many 
schools have added clerical practice and secretarial practice to their high 
school business curriculum. These courses are an important part of the 
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vocational office training program when they are taught effectively. The 
teaching suggestions that follow are designed to make the clerical prac- 
tice course an interesting, worth-while experience which will equip the 
student for his first office job. 

1. Have the students assist in the administrative details of the class. 
For example, students may be appointed to act as attendance clerks, 
supplies clerks, file clerks, ledger clerks (recording grades on student 
record sheets), and clean-up clerks. They will have to handle similar 
responsibilities in the office and should learn the importance of these 
de tails while they are in the classroom. 

2. Test students early in the course to discover weaknesses in typing 
usages, spelling, mathematics, and English. Special assignments may then 
be made for those individual students needing further study without 
wasting class time in reviewing areas in which most students are already 
proficient. 

3. Have specific jobs students are to complete for each unit Every 
student should know exactly what he is expected to do, how to do it, and 
when the work is to be completed. Jobs for extra credit should be avail- 
able for students wishing to do additional work or for students complet- 
ing die basic assignments early. These jobs should include higher level 
learnings which will be beneficial to the superior student but which are 
not essential to die mastery of the unit. 

4. Use job instruction sheets in those units where they are practical. 
Job instruction sheets eliminate lost time at the beginning of each rotation 
period and free die teacher to work with the students individually. Job 
sheets are particularly valuable for office machin es taught by die rotation 
plan. They should identify the machine or unit, the text or manual to be 
used, a nd die supplies needed. They should also indicate die jobs or 
assignments to be completed with a step-by-step breakdown of the 
procedures to be followed. 

5. Use information or handout sheets to supplement the textbook. 
Outside readings in business, secretarial, and office publications may be 
stimulated by requiring each student to prepare two or three such hand- 
outs. These are especially useful for updating topics in die textbook such 
as social security, income tax, and mail regulations which change 
frequendy. 

6. If a rotation plan is used, keep it simple. One rotation each six weeks 
is often more effective than a highly involved plan. If necessary, two units 
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may be combined in one six-week period to reduce the number of 
rotations. 

7. Emphasize proofreading. Students should have acquired this skill 
in typewriting, but too much emphasis cannot be placed upon checking 
work completed. In proofreading papers, check until an error is found. 
Then return the paper to the student without marking the error and ask 
him to correct any errors he has previously overlooked. Students should 
understand there may be more than one error in the material. This pro- 
cedure places responsibility for proofreading on the student where it 
belongs and saves both the teacher’s time and eyesight. 

8. Keep assignments flexible to allow for outside rush jobs, but avoid 
interruptions unless the jobs will contribute to the students’ learning. 
The clerical practice course should be far more than a laboratory in 
which students do routine work for the community and the school. 

9. Give students actual clerical jobs to perform when such jobs are 
available and meet the needs of the class. For instance, in the duplicating 
unit, the students might type and duplicate the handout sheets and job 
instruction sheets to be used in the course. 

10. Occasionally invite a former student now employed in an office 
to speak to the class. Have the employee describe her responsibilities 
and bring illustrations of the kind of work she performs. 

11. Keep an up-to-date card file of reference and resource material to 
supplement the textbook. Whenever an article is encountered which is 
related to one of the units in the course, make a card for it. This file will 
save many hours later when such references are needed. 

12. Develop in the students pride in their work by displaying outstand- 
ing papers on the bulletin board. 

13. Arrange for demonstrations of current office machines and equip- 
ment from local office equipment firms. At times these firms will leave 
equipment for two or three weeks so that the students may become fa- 
miliar with it. 

14. Include statistical typing jobs with multiple carbons in the clerical 
practice course. Figures are tremendously important today, and constant 
practice is required to develop skill in number typing, 

15. Whenever possible, use practice sets in such units as filing and 
clerical office typewriting. 

16. Emphasize good work habits such as arriving promptly, beginning 
work quickly, having all supplies needed, checking for announcements 
on the bulletin board, and keeping materials organized. 
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17. Emphasize the importance of regular attendance and promptness. 
Insist that students make up any time lost through absences and tardiness. 

18. Assign committees to prepare posters, charts, and other materials 
for the bulletin board. Each committee should be given a topic for its 
display. These committees are also effective for collecting information 
regarding office and business practices in the local community. 

19. Have students rate themselves on a personality rating scale both 
at the beginning and at the end of the semester. Such scales may be used 
to evaluate character traits, attitudes, grooming, and office etiquette. At 
least once or twice during the semester have an evaluation conference 
with each student such as a supervisor might have with his employees. 

20. Have the students develop a manual which will be useful to them 
on their first jobs. The materials included may be based on information 
in the textbook, class discussions, or outside readings, and should be filed 
in the manual in an organized manner. 

21. Ask each student to interview one office worker about the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of his job. The students should compose a letter 
asking for an interview, prepare an interview guide, and write a report 
to be presented orally in class. The students should also write a thank- 
you letter after the interview. 

22. Have each student visit a modem, up-to-date office where he will 
have an opportunity to see the latest office machines and observe the 
types of jobs performed. 

23. Toward the end of the semester have students come to class dressed 
as they would in an office. 

24. Post weekly on the bulletin board an actual case situation describ- 
ing a problem which has arisen in a business office. Such problems are 
especially good in the area of human relations. Award bonus points to 
die student preparing the best solution to the problem. 

25. Obtain application forms from two or three local businesses. After 
the students have completed the forms, return them to the personnel 
managers. Then invite the businessmen to visit the class and interview 
those students whose applications interested them. After each interview, 
the interviewer should explain to the class the student’s strengths and 
weaknesses during the interview. Not only do the students learn how to 
conduct themselves during an interview, but they gain much needed 
confidence for those first employment interviews. 
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3. Teaching Clerical Practice Students How To Work 



MARY ELLEN OLIVERIOi Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York, New York 

The clerical practice teacher seldom has students who have not had 
prior experience in business courses. His task is generally one of co- 
ordinating earlier skills and of introducing a realism into the manner in 
which students handle their responsibilities in his class. Possibly, one of 
the most important concerns for the clerical practice teacher is introduc- 
ing students to the process of work. 

Why a Process of Work? 

The teacher might raise some question about the need to introduce 
students to the process of work. Yet, an analysis of difficulties in the 
performance of business tasks will often reveal lack of work skills. Em- 
ployers make comments such as: “She does not know how to arrange her 
tasks in order of importance;” or “she fails to proofread her letters;” or 
“she doesn’t know what must be done as follow-up of a task.” 

While there is a somewhat elusive quality to the components of the 
process of work, the effects of knowing the process are clearly recognized 
by a grateful employer. The value of an employee who does not require 
minute supervision is immeasurably greater than that of an employee 
who must receive cues for each aspect of a task. 

The teacher of clerical practice must deliberately teach the process 
of work. Some students seem to know the process intuitively just as some 
students can think more logically and more imaginatively than others. 
Here again we are dealing with individual differences, but nonetheless 
the process must be broken down into its several parts; and through the 
assignments provided, the teacher can systematically help students 
achieve some success in knowing how to work. 

An Analysis of the Process of Work 

Knowing how to work is basically a problem-solving process. The per- 
son presented with a task to be performed must raise in his own mind 
the questions that every problem imposes on the one who wishes to 
solve it. 

The basic question that the performer of a task must ask is: “What 
must be done in order to accomplish the goal set?” The employer who 
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hands a typist handwritten copy and saysplease make 50 

report is initiating in the typist’s mind the above q ues hon. Genera1^, 

there are limitations imposed on getting the task Mm^eted. The em- 

ployer may, for example, state that he must have the 50 

20 minutes, which would preclude the use of a number of duplicating 

services that are handled by a central office or an outside agency. 

In addition to considering the limitations, the worker must give atten- 
tion to the alternative means available. Each one of these must be 
assessed and either rejected or accepted. This process continues untd 
the one alternative that seems most appropriate at the given time is left 
as the one to be used. It must be pointed out that tins process is alm«* 
instantaneously completed by the experienced worker who has heady 
encountered the same or similar tasks. 

Now the worker must know the steps involved in doing the tasks so 
that none of his motions is a wasted one. Again, in the case of the typist 
who must type from handwritten copy, it is necessary for her to know that 
the interlay sheet in the master (should she choose to prepare a direct- 
process master in order to complete the task) must be removed before 
she begins typewriting. The good worker will be able to go from one 
step to die next without the need to check with a supervisor or an 

employer. 

Next, the worker must be able to answer accurately the question: 
“How well have I done the task?” The worker, to be valuable, must be 
able to evaluate her own work and where she finds it incomplete she 
immediately makes necessary changes. The typist with the task of pre- 
paring 50 copies would proofread her copy carefully to be sure that 
there are no uncorrected errors. If any question arose concerning the 
spelling of words, for example, she would not consider her task com- 
pleted until she checked the spelling in a dictionary. 

Finally, the worker must know how to dispose of the task completed. 
To file the 50 copies of the memorandum after they have been duplicae 
would not be helpful to the employer awaiting ^ copies. Thfe step 
implies the need to understand fully the reason for domg the task. 

What Must Be Done in the Class 

Basically, the clerical practice teacher must give students an oppor- 
tunity to solve problems— ones that are realistic office tasks. These prob- 
lems must give students experience in venturing into independent de- 
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bision making. Many teachers do use problems; textbooks often contain 
realistic ones that are discussed and done by students. However, the 
solving of the problems is far too often completely guided by the teacher. 
Each step, for example, is identified, explained, and finally carried 
through by the student, but then evaluated by the teacher. How common 
it is to hear in a clerical practice class a student ask: “Is this all right?” 

. The teacher cannot expect a student initially to be able to solve such 
work-like problems with the skill of an experienced person. However, 
in the beginning stage, the teacher must focus attention on the quality 
of the decision made at each point and on the basis of the decision. 
Initially, the teacher does guide the students. Over a period of time, 
though, the teacher relinquishes the responsibility of guiding students 
and begins to evaluate the quality of the decisions made by the student 
at each point: deciding what had to be done, coping with limitations, 
identifying the steps (as reflected in what is actually done), and evaluat- 
ing the evaluation of the student. Ultimately, the clerical practice teacher 
wants a fully self-sufficient worker. By the end of the course, the teacher 
should have adequate evidence to give validity to his judgments con- 
sidering how well the students know how to work. Doing what is to be 
done in the way the teacher prescribes it is not sufficient for our students 
today; a far more mature worker is required. 



4. Try a Cost Approach to Accuracy 

ROBERT E. HOSKINSON, Washington State University, Pullman 

“You mean you marked it wrong just because I omitted a comma?” ‘You 
didn’t tell us we had to verify extensions!” “But the word was spelled 
incorrectly on the copy you gave us.” Comments such as these frequently 
plague business education teachers. Findings in countless studies have 
indicated that accuracy is a prime requisite of office employment. Despite 
determined efforts to make students conscious of accuracy, teachers often 
find the results somewhat discouraging. 

The business teacher must not succumb to a “what’s the use” attitude 
when it comes to developing within his students those attitudes and 
habits which will result in accurate work performance. Errors in the 
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office are expensive. Cost control has become a major concern of the 
officer manager. He has a right to expect consistently accurate work from 
his employees. Furthermore, with the adoption of automated data pro- 
cessing systems in many offices, a seemingly insignificant error made in 
the input data or in the programing may be compounded many times. 

As a result, it shows up in output as an error of serious consequence. 

Learning experiences in basic skill-building classes may provide stu- 
dents with a somewhat distorted concept of acceptable accuracy stand- 
ards in business. The usual teaching pattern in such classes entails 
alternate drives for speed and accuracy. Even when the emphasis is on 
accuracy, some provision is usually made for an error allowance. More- 
over, problem work completed in these classes is usually graded on an A- 
to-F scale rather than on a mailable or unmailable basis. Such practices 
are so und ; however, unless students have had opportunities to participate 
in a variety of office-type jobs which are evaluated against acceptable 
office standards, they are likely to think of accuracy only in terms of a 
five percent error allowance on a five-minute take or a one- error- a-minute 
allowance on timed writings. It is imperative that students become ac- 
customed to the idea that 100 percent accuracy is expected for most 
clerical work in the office. 

Because of the very nature of his course, the office practice teacher has 
a unique opportunity to develop attitudes and habits conducive to ac- 
curate work performance. Since his class is often offered in the senior 
year, the proximity of initial employment may make the demands of busi- 
ness just a little more meaningful to his students than they have been in 
preceding courses. In addition, the office practice class is considered a 
finishing course; consequently, many of the class activities are designed 
to give the students opportunities to integrate previously learned skills in 
various problem situations which closely resemble the kinds of work 
clerical workers perform on the job. Projects of this type can more justi- 
fiably be evaluated against prevailing business standards than can skill- 
building activities in stenography and typewriting classes. 

The unique opportunities which the office practice teacher has to make 
his students accuracy conscious may be diminished by the approach 
which he takes toward achieving this extremely important objective. One 
office practice teacher, whom we shall call Mr. Brown, had used a variety 
of approaches. He had pinned mottos on the bulletin board which read 
“Be Accurate,” “Proofread Carefully,” and “Follow Directions.” He had 
preceded each office practice project with the admonition, “Now check 
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your work carefully; remember, your boss demands 100 percent accuracy 
on the job/' On other occasions he had thought to himself, “It’s about 
time I teach these kids a lesson!” whereupon he marked an F on a project 
which contained an uncorrected error. Platitudes, admonitions, and 
penalties, however, did not seem to have a lasting effect upon his stu- 
dents. Accuracy seemed to be considered as a means to an acceptable 
grade on a project rather than as a trait to be developed for eventual job 
proficiency. 

After analyzing his problem, Mr. Brown decided to try a different 
approach toward the development of these habits and attitudes which he 
hoped would result in accurate work performance. He reasoned that per- 
haps accuracy would become more important to his students if a dollar- 
and-cents value were attached to it. 

One morning shortly thereafter, his students encountered an intriguing 
bulletin board display as they entered the office practice laboratory. 
“Someone Goofed V read the caption. In one corner of the display, two 
mischievous gremlins were at work. One was depositing a file folder 
clearly marked “Adams, Pauf in a file drawer conspicuously labeled 
*PA-PY." The other character had just multiplied $100 by 4.5 percent and 
was placing the decimal in the wrong position. Under the caption were 
mounted a number of newspaper clippings describing actual incidents in 
which clerical errors had resulted in rather serious consequences. One 
told of a revised bill which had come to the President for signature be- 
cause an extra comma had changed the intended meaning in an earlier 
bill. Another described the disastrous consequences which occurred when 
a clerk punched a wrong number on a computer punch card. As a result, 
a Seattle shipyard received notice that 22,000 rifles were being sent to 
them rather than to the Utah Naval Supply Depot for which they had 
been intended. Still another described the plight of a Texas farmer who 
was being asked to refund approximately $2,000 worth of indemnity pay- 
ments which had been made to him by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation over a period of six years even though he had paid his 
premiums regularly. The government clerk who processed his original 
application had inadvertently placed the farmer in an insurable category 
for which he was not qualified. 

Following the class bell, a lively discussion took place as the items on 
the bulletin board were read. Students were quick to add illustrations of 
other costly errors about which they had heard. As each illustration was 
presented, Mr. Brown encouraged his students to analyze the reasons the 
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error may have been n.adc, to estimate the cost of the error to the 
employer, and to suggest precautions which might be taken to avoid 
similar errors. The students were amazed and perhaps a bit skeptical 
when their instructor reported that the estimated cost of the average 
misfile was $61.23 and that the dictated business letter often costs $2.00 
or more. In fact, the figures were so startling to the class that they decided 
to investigate the costs of other common office activities. As the instructor 
summarized the class discussion at the end of the hour, he placed special 
emphasis upon these four points: (a) errors cost money, (b) errors cause 
loss of good will, (c) errors cause embarrassment, and (d) even the 
seemingly insignificant error often results in dire consequences. 

In the weeks which followed their initial discussion, the office practice 
students continued to bring examples of costly clerical errors to class. Mr. 
Brown made it a point to refer to each of these examples in class as a 
means of reinforcing accuracy consciousness on the part of his students. 

Throughout the year as individual students made errors in their class 
projects, Mr. Brown reminded them of the consequences of similar 
“goofs” which had come up at one time or another in class discussions. 
Then, instead of resorting to a sarcastic reprimand, he asked the student 
involved to analyze his error in terms of (a) its cause, (b) its estimated 
cost in dollars and good will had it occurred on the job, and (c) the 
precautions which might be taken to avoid similar errors in the future. As 
the result of his cost approach to accuracy, Mr. Brown found that many 
of his students had begun to think of this trait as a requisite of employ- 
ment as well as a means of attaining a good grade in his office practice 

class. 



5. Teaching Students How To Listen 



HARRY L. GIBSON, Georgia State College. Atlanta. Georgia 



Are we missing the opportunity to teach in the office practice class a 
valuable skill needed by all office workers? That skill is: How ToListen. 
Listening, recognized by management as a valuable tool, is a skill that 
can be taught. Canfield 1 found that either indirect or direct instruction 



•Canfeld, Robert G. "How Useful Are Lessons on Listening." Element,, w School 
Journal, December 1961. pp. 147-51. 
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in listening development can add significantly to the student’s listening 
ability. It is a skill that should be taught for two reasons: (1) Listening 
is a learning skill; that is, a skill that aids learning. As a learning skill, 
listening should be included within the student’s program just as read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are a part of his educational program. 
(2) The student will find that, in his chosen occupation, much of his ad- 
vancement will depend upon his utilization of learning skills— what he 
learns on the job determines to a high degree his advancement. Conse- 
quently, we must prepare the student with as much facility in learning 
skills as possible. We recognize this, for we continuously strive to upgrade 
ti e student’s ability to read, to use words correctly so that he can com- 
municate intelligently, and to work with numbers. Listening, however, is 
an area that has been neglected. 

The student will find in the office that oral instructions are given more 
frequently than written instructions. At times, the worker will write the 
information given to him; at other times, he will not be able to do so. 
Even if he takes notes, he usually is unable or does not desire to write the 
instructions verbatim; therefore, he must organize his notetaking so that 
no main points are omitted. 

Including Listening in the Program 

Because listening is important in performing efficiently in the office, 
it should be included in the student’s education for business. Some may 
say, “I already teach my students to listen.” But, does this teaching go 
beyond the frequent admonition. “Let me have your attention, students.” 
or “Pay attention, class”? The teacher may get the student’s attention, but 
is the student really listening? Listening involves more than just looking 
at the speaker. Too often, attention is faked; that is, the listener’s eyes 
are fixed on the speaker, but his thoughts are miles away. 

Listening may be taught in typewriting, particularly in conjunction 
with the teaching of composition at the typewriter. Perhaps office practice 
is the most desirable subject for teaching listening. In office practice, we 
attempt to bridge the gap between the marketable skills and their ap- 
plication in the office; and, too, in office practice, we can place more 
emphasis on developing the skill than in any other business subject. 

What To Do 

The following are some suggestions that might be used by the teacher: 
1. Rather than to write the directions for problems or tests, read the 
instructions to the class. 
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2. Read short paragraphs to the students and ask for a summary. 

3. Give a five-minute talk and have the students take notes on the talk. 

Make the talk pertinent to class discussion. 

4. Indicate some of the duties and courtesies of a good listener, such as 
(a) Look directly at the person talking, (b) Avoid distracting man- 
nerisms. (Have the student analyze his listening technique; even 
though the person may be listening intently, he may have some habit 
that distracts the speaker.) (c) Do not interrupt the speaker, (d) 
Withhold judgment of what the speaker is saying until you fully 
comprehend what he has said, (e) If you do not agree with the 
speaker s point, look for evidence supporting his views or beliefs 
rather than to look only for evidence that will disprove his argumen . 
This is particularly true in listening to instructions. Even though you 
may think your method is more efficient, weigh the speakers method 

before raising an argument or rebuttal. 

5. Give a series of oral instructions. Allow the students to take notes on 
the instructions in some exercises; in others, do not allow notetaking. 

Teaching the Taking of Notes 

Combined with the teaching of listening is, of necessity, the teaching 
of taking notes. Few of us have such excellent memories that we never 
have to take notes. How to take notes should be taught in the office 
practice class-especially to the students who have not had shorthand. 
The student should be trained in organizing that which is given to him 
orally so that he can jot down comprehendible, legible notes in longhand. 
Even in the secretarial office class, the student should learn how to take 
notes. Not everything recorded in the business is taken verbatim. Many 
occasions arise in which verbatim notes are unnecessary-recording of 
procedures at conferences, business meetings, lectures, and the like. 

Before an attempt is made to include listening development in the 
classroom, the teacher should study some of the work that has been done 
in this area. One well-known book is Are You Listening ? 2 The authors, 
Nichols and Stevens, present “Forty-four Things To Do,” some of which 
are adaptable to activities in the office practice classroom. Our students 
have to listen to learn; let's teach them how to listen.. 

‘Nichols, Ralph G., and Stevens, Leonard A. Are You Listening, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 
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6. Carbon Duplicating 

ELIZABETH N. MARTIN, Okaloosa — Walton Junior College, 

Valparaiso, Florida 

How many business teachers actually teach the proper use and the 
proper selection of carbon paper? How many persons engaged in office 
work have had die experience of making master carbons and following 
through on die duplicating process? Emphasis in typewriting, shorthand, 
and other secretarial classes is primarily on the development of technique 
and speed; only a limited amount of time is allowed for anything else. 
The majority of die typists begin their first job knowing very litde about 
die various weights, finishes, colors, kinds, and uses of carbon duplica- 
tion. 

Carbon duplication is not a new process. 'Four thousand years ago the 
Babylonians had their own method of duplication. They made duplicate 
copies by pressing a hard day roller with raised letters into a soft clay 
tablet Their method, after once getting die master roller made, was about 
as fast perhaps as our antiquated gelatin process. Until early in die 
1900’s paperwork was not too essential in the office; but with the passing 
of the first Federal Income Tax Law forcing people to keep records, the 
demand for paperwork was gready increased. The government requires 
more reports than ever before. New taxes, sodal benefits, rapidly growing 
industries, and many other factors have increased the demand for more 
and more paperwork. Modem business thrives on paper tools. 

With this increased demand for paperwork, the modem business office 
is making extensive use of carbon paper and duplicating machines to 
reduce die amount of copying on die typewriter. 

Carbon Paper 

Carbon paper is available in a number of weights and in several 
finishes. The lighter weight paper will make a greater number of copies; 
die heavier weight paper will not make as many copies but it lasts longer. 
The weight of carbon paper is described in terms of pounds. It comes in 
4, 5, 6X, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, and 20-pound weights. The proper selection 
of carbon paper will depend on several factors and will vary with the 
different operators and with different jobs. Some of the varying factors 
are die touch of die typist, the size of the type, adjustment of die type- 
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writer, and the weight of the writing paper. What will work for one 
person may not work for another, because of differences in equipment 
being used; therefore, it requires experimentation cm the part of the 
individual user. For ordinary use and when no more than one to four 
copies are required, generally the 7-pound carbon is sufficient. 

There are three categories of typewriters and each has its own peculiar 
needs in carbon paper: the electrical action, the s t and a rd action, and the 
noiseless action. The electric machine has a touch control which increases 
or reduces die striking force of the type bar. Since the type bar is driven 
electrically and can be controlled by the touch mechanism, the touch of 
the typist has little to do with the number of legible copies produced. 
On some electric machines, with the proper selection of carbons and 
copy papers, as many as 18 to 20 legible copies can be produced. The 
newer standard machines also have a touch control attachment which 
will increase or decrease the striking force. The noiseless machine uses 
a p ush action which is comparatively weak and has very little penetrating 
force; consequently, the more intense carbons are required for effective 
use on this type of machine. Some carbons are marked specifically for 
use on noiseless type machines and much better results can be obtained 
if this carbon is used. 

The size of the font will also affect the legibility of carbon impressions. 
The elite type will penetrate a large number of thi ck ne sses, but some of 
the characters may not be too legible because they are smaH The intense 
finishes of carbon are not recommended for this size type. Pica type can 
be used more effectively because the type is larger. 

The kind and weight of the copy paper used will affect the intensity 
and sharpness of the impressions. If heavy copy paper is used, the lighter 
carbon paper should be used to give satisfactory results. 

Spirit Carbon Process 

The spirit carbon process is the most modem adaptation of the hecto- 
graph process and is often referred to as liquid or direct process. It is a 
comparatively fast, easy system and will duplicate up to approximately 
500 copies. 

The spirit carbon is attached to the master sheet and inserted in the 
typewriter so that the carbon will be in reverse image on the back of the 
master sheet To insure dear impressions the typewriter font should be 
thoroughly deaned. When the master copy is ready to be reproduced, it 
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is separated from the carbon and attached to a drum of a spirit duplicat- 
ing machine. The copy paper is fed into the machine and a wick deposits 
fluid on it which acts as a solvent when the paper comes in contact with 
the carbon ink on the master sheet. The secret to being able to produce 
a large number of copies depends on the flow of fluid and the amount of 
pressure applied. If a great number of copies is needed, the pressure 
mechanism should be set on light control and the fluid flow mechanism 
should be on light. As the copies become lighter, the fluid and pressure 
controls should be gradually increased. If the machine is hand operated, 
the copy paper should be very quickly rolled through because the longer 
the copy paper is in contact with the master, the greater the amo un t of 
aniline dye that is transferred. Slower machine speeds will give brighter 
copies, but fewer copies can be produced. 

Spirit carbons can be obtained in several colors: purple, which is the 
key color; red; blue; green; and black. All five colors can be used on one 
master copy by alternating the carbons. The use of different colors can 
be very effectively used in advertisements, programs, or forms for various 
uses. Special effects and very attractive designs can be obtained by the 
use of a pencil with a sharp point or a ball point pen, screen plates and 
a blunt stylus, and the typewriter. 

The copy paper used for the spirit process is very important. The 
brightest copies are obtained by the use of a smooth, white matte surface. 
The paper designed specifically for the spirit duplicating machine is most 
effective and this paper is usually packaged and marked to indicate the 
side that should be placed up on the feed table of the duplicator. 

Azograph Process 

The Azograph is another liquid type of process. Many typists prefer 
this over the carbon process since it does away with the staining of hands 
and clothes. Preparation of a master is similar to that for the spirit process. 

There is a master sheet and a transfer sheet which is coated with a 
light brown wax that contains the color-forming compound. The wax 
coating is transferred to the master sheet in reverse image and is a light 
brown color. When the copy paper is inserted in the duplicator, it is 
moistened with a colorless fluid which becomes activated with the image 
to produce a legible print on the copy paper. The major difference in this 
and the spirit process is that the wax coating containing the color pig- 
ments does not smear or stain since the color producing element is ih the 
liquid. Approximately 100 legible copies can be produced from this 
process. 
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7. Offset Duplicating 



RICHARD A. WARNER, Bradley University, Peoria, 



linois 



The use of the offset duplication process has increased in popularity in 
modem business and school offices. The quality of the reproductions and 
the low unit costs involved are the primary reasons for the increase. The 
day is not too distant when offset duplication will replace many carbon 
and stencil duplicating processes, especially in larger businesses and 
schools. The reasons are simple. Every business organisation is vitally 
concerned with reducing operation costs in order to realize ^ eat «PJ 0 ^' 
Offset duplication reduces costs through speed, accuracy, simplicity, 

versatility, uniformity, quality, and quantity of reproductions. 

The popularity of the offset duplication process is evidenced by the 
number of manufacturers of office equipment who have recently marketed 
some type of offset duplication equipment. Until recently, only a limited 
number of companies were engaged in manufacturing these machines. 

Business teachers in colleges, junior colleges, high schools, and busmess 
schools must recognize this trend and make a sincere effort toprov.de 
their students with the skills necessary to operate *e^machmes. 
Instruction should include all phases of the offset process. “ 
preparing the master, operating the machine, and utihzmg techniques 
such as corrections, substitutions, deletions, and additions on the masters. 

The best class for offering instruction in offset duplication is office 
macUnes provided this class is offered in the school. If not, several other 

business classes could easily justify offering it. f“™ e nf 

clerical practice, secretarial practice, typewriting, and office management. 



The Offset Process 

There are two methods used in preparing masters for ofe et d up | icatkm. 
The first is accomplished by photographing the ongmal “Py onasens. 
tized plate, which when developed becomes the P™ m? ™ ed .u^ The 
second method requires that copy be typewritten on a speoa y] p 
master sheet. It is also possible to use several colors of 
Almost any color of paper stock is available for offset duplic 8- 

The offset process is based on the principle that the moisture and ink 
used in the duplicator do not mix. Moisture applied to the direct imag 
» orthe photographic master, repels ink in the open or non-image 
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areas. The image on the master has an affinity for the ink applied to the 
master at each revolution of the machine. In the duplicating cycle, the 
inked image on the master is transferred to a rubber blanket and then 
“offset” onto the paper. 

There are two types of duplicating masters from which words, lines, 
and pictures may be reproduced in any color or in any quantity. One 
type master is a smooth, paper-like material and is handled like an 
ordinary sheet of paper. Several thousand copies can be made from this 
type of master. Images may be typewritten, drawn, or ruled. They will 
reproduce any images placed on them and in exact degrees of density 
and shading. The copy, whether it be number one or number five thou- 
sand, is reproduced exactly. Corrections can also be made with a special 
rubber eraser in the same manner as correcting typewritten errors. The 
second type of master can be of either zinc, aluminum, or paper. The 
masters are prepared by exposing them to strong light through a photo- 
graphic negative. Photographs are then produced from photographic 
masters. The metal masters will allow up to 25,000 reproductions with 
the use of the original master. 

Cost of the Process 

The cost of the offset process is low; and when compared with the time 
and supplies necessary for secretarial and clerical help to produce thou- 
sands of originals, it is minimal. One machine requires but a minute to 
make an offset master at a cost of less than 20 cents. It is less expensive 
than the carbon or stencil process and produces a clearer, cleaner, and 
neater reproduction. 

Machines are available that will produce from 5100 to 7800 copies an 
hour with one master. This is an average of from 85 to 130 copies a 
minute. In addition, the low cost of the original machine, partly due to 
the competition in the field, is within the reach of most schools and 
businesses, regardless of size. 

More attractive folders, brochures, and advertisements can be repro- 
duced on offset duplicators because of the different types of paper stock 
on which the reproductions can be printed. 

The small offset duplicators are adjustable to any size of paper from 
a 3" x 5" card to a 11" x 14" sheet of paper on automatic feed and from 
a 3" x 5" card to IIJ 2 " x 16" sheet of paper on hand feed. The range in 
paper weight is from a 13-pound bond paper through cartons and book- 
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lets of 1/16 inch in thickness. Some machines have an automatic adjust- 
ment for the size of paper that is fed through the machine^ 

The size of modem office equipment is of utmost concern to the i office 
m anager who is interested in utilizing all available space in reducing 
overhead costs. The size of offset machines is an important consideration, 

one that will affect their adoption by businessmen 
In size the offset duplicator compares favorably with other types o 
duplicTtog equipment. It occupies about the same amount of floor space 
as the carbon or stencil process machines, but some are slight y g 

Ease of Operation 

The offset duplicators are easy to operate and do not requ £® ^ofd^se 
of the instructor's time. The time necessary to master operation of the 
maSito Ts not much longer than it is for learning to operate the carbon 

an Slr 0 ^r"can be made with a rubber eraser sp^ially 
for this purpose. The masters can be changed in a matter of seconds, 
interchanged without adjustments, and read as easily as a >’P e ^ rl - 
ktter Information can easily be added, deleted, or substituted during 
or between runs. The masters can also be filed and rerun, to * ddrton, 

“s possible to reproduce a master from a master, something that is 

impossible in the carbon and stencil process. 

There are numerous uses for offset duplication in businesses of all sizes. 
The reproductions can be used for bulletins, common business fo™s such 
as purchase orders and requisitions, sales orders, mter-office rammun - 

catfon forms, important telephone numbers, d '^ t0n “\ Alette s’ 
financial reports, safety bulletins, brochures, pamphlets, and newsletters, 
just to mention a few. Two-color duplication has unlimited usage, espe- 
dally in larger businesses. 

School Uses 

Educational institutions of all types, sizes, and in all lo<ations can make 
excellent usage of offset duplication. In a majority of *e secondary 
schools and smaller colleges and universities one offset duplicating 
machine can be utilized to serve many departments, the administration, 

and the board of education. . _ , . , . 

It is preferable to house the machine in a room occupied by the bust- 
ness education department. This enables the business teacher to have 
the machine readily accessible for business classes The business classes 
will not spend a large amount of each day or each school term on this 
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one machine; thus it will be available for use by other school personnel. 
The business teacher is afforded an excellent opportunity to promote 
good internal public relations by rendering both service and instruction 
to colleagues, organizations, and administration. 

The business teacher may be designated as sponsor of some extra-class 
activities in addition to the regular teaching load. Two typical assign- 
ments for business teachers are the yearbook and the school newspaper. 
Offset duplication produces quality newspapers and yearbooks at a low 
cost. 

The offset process enables the students and faculty to produce the 
entire yearbook. This includes die photography, typewriting, reproduc- 
tion, and sometimes the binding, which may be done with the aid of 
the industrial arts department. The students gain pride in completing the 
entire yearbook themselves. 

The school newspaper will be a more attractive and eagerly received 
production when done on the offset duplicator rather than by carbon 
or stencil process. Color may be used in addition to the actual photog- 
raphy done by students. The savings to the school and students in the 
production cost of the yearbook and newspaper will be great. 

The business classes can also reproduce all business forms necessary 
for use in typewriting, general business, clerical and office practice, 
machines, and bookkeeping classes. The class can devise the forms that 
are necessary and will not have to rely on the limited quantity and poorer 
grade of paper stock provided in workbooks. 

Type of Instruction 

If business teachers are to educate their students to become better 
skilled in the phases of work required in offices, they must include instruc- 
tion in all phases of the offset process. This instruction should be given as 
a part of a regularly scheduled business class. 

Sufficient instructional time should be allowed for each student to have 
the opportunity of typewriting, drawing, photographing, shading, and 
coloring on offset masters. The absolute minimum is at least one master 
that requires each of the foregoing activities, or a combination of them. 
If possible the work should be part of a regularly scheduled project, 
thereby adding practicality to it. 

Each student should be required to make corrections, additions, de- 
letions, and substitutions on the masters. In addition, the student should 
be required to demonstrate skill in the operation of all working parts of 
the machine. A high standard of workmanship should be required of 
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students on all individual assignments before a satisfactw^gradeB 
given. The business teacher should reject any finished reproduction that 

he would not release as being representative of his standards. 

The teaching method that should be used is the demonstration method. 
The teacher should carefully demonstrate each phase of the operation 
that the student is expected to perform. This includes the P^para 
the master, the alterations to it, and the actual operation of * e 
Questions should be answered immediately before proceeding to the next 

^^instruction should he conducted with the use of a 
proceeding in logical sequence. The instructor should list each step and 
then check it off after it has been demonstrated to each group m the 
rotation plan This will eliminate forgetting certain parts o the instruc- 
tion. Notes should be made regarding points that are not dear^ Pre- 
sented or understood and about which questions are raised. • 
will enable the teacher to make constant revisions m his teaching sheet. 



8. Stencil Duplicating 

■JOHN C. 6ILLIAM, Texas Technological College; Lubbock, and 
JAMES ZANCANELLA, The University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Modem business activities could not be carried on successtally without 
the dependable flow of accurate information. Information must flow 
vertically and horizontally in any given busmess. It must flow upwar 
to executives for decision-making activities, and it must bavel downward 
for explanations and instructions. To achieve amrdmation info^tion 
must travel horizontally between departments and divisions. The unre 
stricted flow of information is essential to the planning, coordinating, and 

success of business activities. 

As business activities increase in complexity, the need is constant y 
becoming greater for multiple copies of various business communications 
It is common practice to require several copies of business “ 

merchandise orders, customer billings, accounting statements, and a 
riety of reports and bulletins. It is apparent, however, that many business- 
men are not aware of the potential that duplicating machines offer in 
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increasing the efficiency of business operations. Many businessmen, when 
in need of multiple copies, still rely upon copies that are rewritten or 
produced through carbon. In many instances, this is a time-consuming 
and costly procedure. Businessmen fail to appreciate the importance of 
duplicating jobs, whether they require five or five thousand copies. 
Certainly it must be recognized that duplicating machines offer savings 
in time and costs that no businessman can afford to overlook. In addition, 
there are many other advantages to office duplicating machines. Modem 
duplication may be used often as a substitute for printing without undue 
sacrifice of the advantages of printed materials. The business firm with its 
own duplicating process can make its own forms, keep an inventory of 
these forms at a lower level than might otherwise be possible if it were 
necessary to have the forms printed, and change the forms at will if neces- 
sary. Also, confidential information can be retained within the business 
firm. These are a few of the many advantages of office duplicating. 

Today, with the trend toward more automatic machinery, and automa- 
tion in the office as well as in the factory, any discussion of duplication 
takes on a much broader concept. It must include the transmission of 
repetitive information through paperwork systems to eliminate repetitive 
work. Therefore, the functions of duplicating may be said to be two-fold: 
“general office” and “systems.” 

General office duplicating exists for the purpose of bringing the same 
information to many individuals. This is accomplished by means of 
sales letters, bulletins, price lists, accounting sheets, posters, house organs, 
and similar communications. 

Systems duplicating refers to the duplication of data in business sys- 
tems. Most business systems are repetitive. Procedures such as order 
billing, production, purchasing, and payroll require rewriting the same 
data in different combinations on different forms. 

Before going further into a discussion of duplication, it might be well 
to ask: What is the “best” method available for office reproduction? There 
is no “best” method for all situations. Before a best method can be de- 
termined for a given office, the following factors must be considered: 



1. Quality of copy desired 

2. Quantity required 

3. Size of duplication 

4. Material and labor costs 



5. Time element or urgency 

6. Design of copy 

7. Equipment limitations 

8. Necessity of color. 



The wide use of duplicating appliances and a universal desire on the 
part of office supervisors and managers to improve the quality of produc- 
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Bon has earned a place of dignity for duplicating work in the Held of 
office occupaUons. Consequently, stencfl duplicating and fluid process 
duplicating, duties long considered on the office-boy level of accomplish- 
ment, are now included under the heading “Duplicatmg-Mach 
Operator, I and II (clerical)" in the Dictionary of OccupatUrnal TU tes. 

The development of stencil duplicating started during the early lfffiffs. 
Original invenBons were made almost simultaneously in the United 
States and in Europe. Hie process is basically one of forcing mk thro & 
a stencil on which copy has been typewritten drawn, or vmtten. Es- 
senBallv the mimeograph consists of a drum which is perforated on one 
^ d iU surface pelting the ink inside of die drum to seep W 
Ae perforaBons soak a flannel pad which covers these perfomBons on 
Ae outside of the drum and penetrate the stencil placed on 
pad. When the drum is rotated around its axis, paper V 

and an impression roller at timed intervals receiving copy from the 

St< Early day stencils would now be considered 

of modem day stencils and their durability and flexibility. WMewriy 
stencils were laboriously prepared modem day 

in minutes electronically. Early day mimeograph machines were Just 
” crude as Ae stencils used on Aem. These machines w«edun*y 
manually operated pieces of equipment, while modem machm 
lost fully automatic and require only a minimum of effort for 

^At^Ae present time, Aere are about ten major firms manufacturing 
and distributing stencfl duplicators in Ae United States. Many of these 
companies spend thousands of dollars each year in research and develop- 
ment programs designed to make stencfl duplicaBon even better. R«»m‘ 
developments indicate Aat stencil reproduction 
perfected Aat the most complex types of copy can be ^produced in a 
few minutes wiA Ae appearance of a professional prm g ) ■ 

Each type of duplicating has certain advantages over otter types. R 
is, Aerefore, important for Ae person responsible for duplicating pro - 
cedures in Ae office to fit office requirements to Ae various duplicating 

^Duplicating acBviBes can be, and frequently are, expensive and waste- 
ful Proper control eliminates unnecessary duplicaBon, helps to avoid 
the preparation of excess copies, and cuts costs generally. A firm doing 
a great deal of duplicating work should make constant cost analyses of 

its activities. 
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A method of controlling duplication costs is the establishment of 
standards of production for each worker. There are no set standards that 
can be applied universally. However, each firm can make its own analysis 
of production standards within the company. If necessary, corrective 
steps such as training programs can be inaugurated. 

There are two important implications for those responsible for prepar- 
ing prospective office workers: (a) stencil duplication is one of the most 
common methods of office duplication, and the ability to do stencil 
duplicating efficiently is a definite asset to a large number of office em- 
ployees, and (b) office practice and office machines courses should be 
designed to acquaint students with the potentialities of stencil dupli- 
cating (as well as other types of duplicating) in facilitating the day’s 
work. For those teaching office practice and office machines courses, the 
following objectives and outcomes are outlined: 

A. General objectives 

1. To acquire familiarity with stencil duplicating and other duplicating 
processes commonly used in die office 

2. To acquaint the prospective office worker with the possibilities of saving 
time and money through die use of stencil duplicating and other dupli- 
cating devices 

3. To emphasize the importance of developing desirable personality traits 
and work habits 

B. Specific objectives 

1. Skills 

a. Preparation of the stencil or master copy 

b. Efficient and neat corrections on the stencil or master copy 

c. Learn to operate the mimeograph n .chine effidendy and be able to 
adjust and care for die machine 

d. Use the mimeoscope when drawing designs or letters on stencils with 
the use of the appropriate stylus and lettering guides 

2. Understandings and knowledges 

a. Know when stencil duplicating is best suited for a particular job 

b. Be able to select the best illustrations and materials for a given dupli- 
cating job 

3. Attitudes, personality factors, and work habits 

a. Develop the ability to get along with others, including both attitudes 
and actions 

b. Develop the ability to work independendv and cooperatively toward 
the completion of a job 

c. Develop habits of accuracy and orderliness 

d. Develop the ability to plan procedures and organize materials to 
accomplish a job efficiendy 

e. Develop pride in work completed 
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The foregoing list of objectives and outcomes is not considered to be 
all inclusive. There are several variable factors that must be considered 
before a final list of objectives can be formulated for any type of duplicat- 
ing unit. Among these are (a) size of the school, (b) size of the school 
budget, ( c ) machines available, ( d ) the uses of the duplicating processes 
in the area which the school serves, and (e) the time which can be allo- 
cated to instruction in the duplicating process. It is necessary to analyze 
these variables in order to formulate objectives and standards for the 
duplicating unit. A unit on stencil duplicating should be well organized 
and include all phases of the duplicating process. 

It is necessary that prospective office workers be taught all the basic 
fundamentals to produce quality work. A teacher who follows the ac- 
cepted rules for instructing students in the correct preparation of stencils 
will find the results rewarding. 



TYPEWRITING 

9. Typewriting and the Vocational Education Act of 1963 

T. JAMES CRAWFORD, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Recent enactment of the long-awaited Vocational Education Act of 1963 
has created unparalleled enthusiasm over the potent possibilities of edu- 
cation for the office occupations. That there will be increased emphasis 
on job efficiency there can be little doubt; and that teachers will have to 
give serious thought to the need for intensifying instruction to attain 
levels of employability appears to be equally certain. 

The fact that sizable expenditures may be made in the not too distant 
future for improving and expanding vocational business education sug- 
gests that business teachers begin now to evaluate current offerings in 
terms of the changing demands of modem business offices. Typewriting 
teachers, in particular, have good reason for registering keen interest in 
the changing office scene because of the high employment probability of 
their products. 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, there is 
great likelihood that increasing numbers of typewriting students will find 
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their way into modem business offices. To assure these future office 
typists of maximum employment opportunity and to gain most from 
the expenditure of federal funds for office training, it appears urgent 
that some attention be directed to the nature and demands of offices 
into which these typists may go. 

Recent studies of typewriting activities in automated offices reveal 
changes of significance of which teachers of typewriting should be 
aware. The following observations, existing in varying degrees among 
the offices studied, represent an inventory of common factors which 
might well be considered by teachers charged with the responsibility of 
preparing typists for successful employment in modem offices. 

Office equipment is quite different, in many instances, from that en- 
countered in typical classrooms. Typewriters engineered to enable typists 
to prepare magnetic or punched tapes are common in large offices. While 
many schools may not be able to provide training on these costly 
machines, students must be made aware of the eventual possibility of 
their having to use such equipment so they will not be awed when intro- 
duced to such typewriters on the job. 

There is a decided increase in the amount of handwritten copy from 
which typists must work. Interestingly enough, much of the handwritten 
copy is prepared without regard to legibility; thus, typists are required 
to decipher materials which, according to readability standards, might 
be classified quite low. It is imperative that future office workers have 
experience in typewriting from other than precisely written, neatly spaced 
copy. 

There is a decided trend upward in the amount of technical copy to 
be handled by typists. Reports, statements, and even correspondence 
reflect in increased quantities technical and statistical data requiring 
the typist to demonstrate mastery of both the alphabetic and figure- 
symbol keyboards. In the future, there must be added emphasis given in 
the typewriting classroom to the development of high skill on the total 
keyboard. 

The installation and use of costly automated equipment places new 
stress on speed with accuracy. Typists responsible for preparing tapes 
at the input level as well as having to insert essential information while 
the automated equipment is operating must be capable of performing 
their tasks without slowing down appreciably the costly machines in- 
volved. Businessmen have emphasized the cost-supported fact that 
expensive automated equipment can be justified only when it is operated 
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with maximum efficiency; and to maintain efficiency, typists must be able 
to operate these costly machines with high speed and munmum error. 
Classroom instruction in typewriting, therefore, must concern itself with 

both speed and accuracy. ~ 

Automated offices require typists to work under pressure. Co ™P”“<? 
laving production quotas, and those gearing salary increases 
ratings, generally require their typists to apply themselves ddigradbrf 
sust^ed periods of time. As a general rule, the more closely ' 
tied into automated equipment the grater the pressure unde^hichtot 
typist works. An expression voiced frequently ^ 
viewed was: Typewriting teachers must teach then ^ de ”j? t0 ™ 
under pressure if those students plan to get ahead m reputable offices. 
Thus, a new dimension may be added in those typewriting courses geare 

“^rir^ typis. to be able to concentrate on their wo* 

eventhough the ataosphere may be noisy and, in many instances, some- 

what tens? Rooms accommodating groups of automatic typewriters, 

consoleToT typewriters and computers, and the like, tend to be nony and 

sometimes qtoto heavily trafficked. It is itol^toUve under soch^cum- 

stances that typists maintain composure and that theynot be distra 

Sri tasks for which thev are getting paid. The extent to which 

such ability is developed in the typewriting classroom very conceiva 

could influence the ultimate success realized °n the )°b. 

There is growing demand for typists to be able to detect 

That tvnists will make mistakes is a condition of employment which most 

^ .||. oprpnf pven thouffh with some reluctance; that 

managers are willing to accept, even tnougn wuu 9 M - t u 

typists be able to detect the errors they make is a point of view held with 

unyielding firmness by most employers. . . . H 

There is universal insistence upon the necessity o tyP 
to follow directions exactly. Modem offices are IngUy ““P 1 "” 
orglzed places of business which operate on the baas or ^enbflcally 
develoDed plans. Typists and other office workers must be able to per 
form inharmony with over-afl company directives; it “ e j? en P id ’ 
that future office workers be given intensive training m foUowmgdirec- 
Zs precisely as given. Excellent opportnuties for devetopmg th. 
direction-following capacity may be afforded typewntmg students m 

Pro T$Sst a^S “must expect constant “ easu ^"^ 
evaluation from management Costly machine h^^ons a^mparned 
by specific job demands have resulted in increased supervision and 
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measurement. Performance of typists and other workers is evaluated 
much more frequently than heretofore; and there is a decided increase 
in the contacts between supervisory personnel and those operating type- 
writers. Typewriting students, while in training, must become accus- 
tomed to close supervision and frequent personal appraisal by the teacher 
if they are to bridge the gap between the classroom and the office satis- 
factorily. 

The theme of all efficiently run offices is productivity. The worth of 
any typist to a business is determined, in large measure, by the ability 
of that typist to turn out volumes of acceptable work. Many firms have 
established quotas which must be attained in order to hold a typewriting 
job; and still other firms use production figures as a basis for promotion 
and salary increases. One major industrial concern requires all typists to 
produce 160 invoices in an eight-hour day; other quotas are established 
with equal firmness for other typewriting activities. In all instances, pro- 
duction performance is measured realistically, credit being given for only 
what is done. No artificial measures are employed to distort production 
measurement. To prepare students for office typewriting, then, intensive, 
continuous effort should be directed to production typewriting activities. 

Typists in modern offices must be skilled in materials handling. To 
keep automatic equipment operating uninterruptedly requires skill in 
handling all materials required in the execution of typewriting assign- 
ments. Considerable attention should be given to this phase of instruction 
in all typewriting classrooms. 

Office typists must be resourceful. Seldom, if ever, are supplies, re- 
source materials, or related items so organized that the typist has merely 
to copy the work outlined. More typically, typists are required to as- 
semble and organize materials obtained from various sources in order 
to complete the tasks assigned. Sound classroom practice, then, must 
provide opportunities for typists to gain valuable experience in locating, 
assembling, and organizing materials to be used in completing their 
assignments. 

Typists and other office workers are expected, increasingly, to be able 
to make routine adjustments on equipment. No company expects a typist 
to handle major machine breakdowns; however, it is common practice 
to expect typists to make minor adjustments when such adjustments can 
be made with little effort on the part of the operator. It is an essential 
requirement that typists be able to keep the machine operating as ef- 
ficiently as possible; and instruction is provided to enable typists to 
perform reasonable machine adjustments. 
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Typsts must be able to handle materials containing difficult vocabu- 
lary. The level of syllabic intensity in many offices is considerably higher 
than that encountered in typical classrooms. Perhaps one of the urgencies 
in preparing typists for office work is to require them to type copy ot 
higher syllabic intensity than that ordinarily experienced m classroom 

activities. 

To work successfully in a modem office, typists must have a sense of 
responsibility. They must be made aware of the fact that they do not 
work unto themselves and that they are personally responsible for the 
results of their efforts. There must be a realization of the fact that what- 
ever one typist does affects the performance of the entire company. 
Possessing a sense of responsibility is a trait sought after by more an 
more office managers. There can be no question that typewriting teach- 
ers should attempt to develop this trait. 

Finally, employers are increasingly concerned about the ability of 
typists to work harmoniously with others. Automated offices very often 
contribute to tensions; and there is growing concern about the capacity 
of typists to minimize such tensions in the interest of occupational 
rapport. Managers admit very frankly that automated equipment is 
highly impersonal; and highly sensitive typists often dislike the auto- 
mated atmosphere. Typewriting teachers should take steps to acquaint 
future office workers with some of the problems associated with highly 

mechanized offices. 

While recent legislation suggests golden opportunities for training of- 
fice typists, there are still many problems attendant to the successful 
preparation of office workers. As teachers become more familiar with the 
changing office scene, there is no doubt that the potential opportunities 
envisioned will, in fact, become wonderful realities. 



10. Ten “Musts” for Advanced Typewriting 

JOHN C. PETERSON, The University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Advanced typewriting courses are apparently in a state of transition. 
These courses are offered in many areas under the title of advanced 
typewriting. In other schools, the content of this subject is offered in 
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various office practice courses. Many business educators believe the 
preparation of vocational typists requires more than one year of type- 
writing instruction. However, advanced typewriting courses have been 
under fire by some administrators and business educators largely because 
such courses have been little more than a repetition of first-year type- 
writing with too little addition in subject content and skill development. 

The content of advanced typewriting, regardless of course title, can be 
justified if the emphasis includes those phases of vocational office work 
not provided in first-year typewriting courses that are either general or 
personal use in nature. 

The increasing emphasis placed on personal typewriting courses has 
somewhat altered the content of beginning typewriting without a cor- 
responding consideration being given to the changing needs of vocational 
typewriting. The increasing demand for workers trained in clerical activi- 
ties, together with the opportunity to prepare adequately at the high 
school level for clerical work, necessitates that teachers of typewriting 
inventory current vocational typewriting offerings. Teachers must include 
those aspects of vocational typewriting essential to the further refinement 
and preparation of office typists. 

It is assumed that students in the advanced typewriting course have 
completed satisfactorily a one-year course in beginning typewriting. 
Basic content such as manuscript writing, composition at the typewriter, 
letter writing, and other general and personal uses of typewriting skill 
have been presented. The advanced typewriting course should build 
upon these previously acquired knowledges and skills. 

There are 10 “musts” for a second-year typewriting course. The in- 
clusion of these “musts” will prepare a more efficient typist for the office 
of today and tomorrow. Each of these “musts” is presented w ith a brief 
justification and elaboration concerning its inclusion in advanced type- 
writing. 

I. Advanced typewriting should provide a planned program of im- 
provement in basic typewriting skill. The nature of some advanced type- 
writing activities contributes to the loss of basic technique. A student 
attempting to produce a mailable copy of an involved rough draft would, 
by the nature of the exercise, be deliberate in typing the corrected copy. 
He would double check the corrections in the original typescript. The 
nature of the assignment would probably necessitate using a variety of 
service mechanisms. The exactness of following written notations would 
also curtail fluent writing. In like manner, certain statistical typewriting 
activities involve a centering and placement design requiring machine 
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adjustments— all of which slow movements. There are other application 
exercises also restrictive to the maintenance and development of basic 
skill. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the advanced typewriting course 
include a definite program of basic skill development. Some teachers 
provide a week, periodically, devoted entirely to skill development with 
emphasis placed on the improvement of basic speed and accuracy. Other 
teachers take two days each week for skill development, using the re- 
maining three days for production activities. There have also been suc- 
cessful courses where teachers have used a portion of each daily period 
for the development of basic skill. Whatever plan is used, it is important 
that a planned program of skill building be instituted so that basic skill 
standards can be raised to at least a minimum of 50 words a minute on 
new material for five to ten minutes with a quality error tolerance. 

2. Advanced typewriting should incorporate training in electric type- 
writing. Over 50 percent of the typewriters now sold are electric ma- 
chines. It is true, also, that businesses are purchasing electric typewriters 
in greater percentages than schools. Disregarding the relative merits of 
electric and nonelectric typewriters for teaching efficiency, the fact re- 
mains that there are more nonelectric typewriters in the classrooms than 

electrics. 

A student entering the office occupations will be more adequately pre- 
pared if he has had an opportunity to prepare typewriting assignments on 
an electric typewriter. The amount of this training will necessarily de- 
pend on the number of electric machines available. If there are a limited 
number of electric typewriters in the department and if there is a choice 
as to where these machines should be used, it is recommended that stu- 
dents in vocational typewriting be given first choice in using the electric 
typewriters. 

3. Advanced typewriting should emphasize the development of compe- 
tency in number and symbol typewriting . Much has been written con- 
cerning the effect of office automation on business education. Increas- 
ingly, data processing involves considerable number typewriting. As 
this type of work becomes more common, it is imperative that advanced 
typewriting provide a planned program for developing touch number 
writing skill. Clerical work is increasing and justifies more attention to 
developing number and symbol typewriting. Clerical typists frequen y 
deal with numbers as a part of their “stock in trade. Clerical and auto- 
mation activities require a high degree of accuracy; it is important, 
therefore, that high standards of accuracy and speed in number writing 
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be developed. Acquiring a touch skill for selected symbols should be 
emphasized, particularly for the $, #, and % signs. 

4. Advanced typewriting should include sustained timed writings. 
There is some evidence to indicate that one-, three-, and five-minute 
timed writings are widely used for the development of basic typewriting 
skill and also as a method of evaluating the progress of students. A 
further reason for justifying use of these shorter timed writings in typing 
classes is the fact that office workers seldom type for sustained periods 
of more than five minutes; there are countless interruptions in most of- 
fices— the telephone must be answered, something must be checked in 
the files, or a caller must be received. 

Many employment agencies, including civil service, may use a ten- 
minute writing to evaluate a prospective employee’s skill. As the ad- 
vanced typewriting course progresses, students should have an 
opportunity to take some ten-minute timed writings to be better pre- 
pared for employment testing. 

5. Advanced typewriting should add the production factor to ap- 
plication understanding. A frequent criticism of beginning typewriting 
courses is that students may be presented with a variety of methods in 
setting up letter styles, tabulations, reports, and business forms. Most 
typewriting textbooks include a variety of methods and formats, and 
teachers sometimes feel that everything in the textbook must be pre- 
sented. As a result, the students become confused in that they acquire 
a considerable amount of superficial knowledge without mastering any 
one method thoroughly. 

In advanced typewriting, special emphasis should be given to the pro- 
duction of letters, tabulation exercises, and other phases of office type- 
writing at employment levels of skill. This is a plus factor that should be 
included in vocational typewriting. Vocational typewriting involves more 
than an acquaintanceship with multivaried methods of application. Stu- 
dents must know the most widely used methods of typewriter application, 
but they must also perform these activities at suitable rates of speed and 
in mailable form. This necessarily involves considerable timed repetitive 
production in the refinement of major office typewriting duties. 

6. Advanced typewriting should incorporate a mailahility responsibil- 
ity. Stenographers are not the only office workers who type letters or 
business forms. The manner in which the concept of mailability has been 
delayed until the formal stenographic transcription course would indi- 
cate, however, that the term “mailability** was the sole prerogative of 
the transcription teachers. Developing the concept of mailability is the 
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responsibility of all business teachers preparing students for the office 
occupations. 

Each vocational typewriting assignment should be evaluated in terms 
of, “Is it mailable?” Advanced typewriting students should be informed 
of classroom (and office) mailability standards. To promote the concept 
of mailability, it is necessary that error correction such as erasing, crowd- 
ing, and spreading be stressed and perfected early in advanced type- 
writing. Students should be responsible for detecting and correcting their 
own errors through special attention given to perfecting proofreading 
excellence; students might well be expected to proofread the periods 
production as homework. 

7. Advanced typewriting should provide experience in placement. 
Letter centering guides and tabulation formulas are taught in all type- 
writing classes at the University of North Dakota; the students develop 
an appreciation and understanding of correct centering and placement. 
They learn also that there is a preferred method of displaying production 
typewriting. 

When students work in offices, however, they may not remember the 
centering formulas for arranging material. Teachers must, therefore, pro- 
vide adaptations to the traditional methods of displaying typescript. This 
can be accomplished by including projects in judgment letter placement 
us ing the uniform line length. In addition, students are provided with 
practice in displaying other office typing (memos, tabulations, envelopes, 
and the like) through the use of judgment, intuition, and eye-mindedness. 
Special emphasis in advanced typewriting should be given to the in- 
tuitive placement of production activities. 

8. Advanced typewriting should include a planned program of type- 
writing from live dictation. Not every memo or letter in the office is 
transcribed from shorthand or the voice-writing machine. Increasingly, 
typists take dictation directly at the typewriter. A planned program of 
typewriter dictation is a must in advanced typewriting. It should pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex by beginning with short phrases 
and progressing to complete sentences, paragraphs, short letters, and 
eventually to long letters. 

A variation of typewriter dictation would be to assign students in pairs 
and have them dictate to each other. Not all of the material in typewriting 
textbooks need be copied; some of it might well be dictated. 

9. Advanced typewriting should develop the ability to plan , budget , 
and typewrite vocationally for sustained periods of time. Most typewrit- 
ing classes are less than an hour in length, the average being approxi- 
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mately 45 minutes. Much typewriting instruction centers around 
completing the daily lesson assignment— a totality, a unit complete in 
itself. This practice seldom exists in an office, however. Typists are usually 
assigned the day’s work at one time and then are expected to have com- 
pleted this work several hours later. The office typist must plan and 
budget his time in order to realize the completion of the entire assign- 
ment at a designated time. Seldom does the employer give directions for 
one assignment at a t'me- he has other things to do than to wait for the 
completion of each individual job. 

It is not recommended that teachers revert to the former weekly 
budget plan in advanced typewriting, but it is suggested that a few 
“budgets” be given at which time the teacher would present the direc- 
tions for eight or ten hours of typewriting production. He might spend 
the entire period in presenting the budget assignment. The students 
would then have the responsibility of completing the assignment eight 
or ten periods later depending upon the length of the “budget.” Em- 
ployers justly criticize our graduates when they state that beginning 
office workers have difficulty in performing a day’s work without con- 
stant supervision. 

10. Advanced typewriting should promote adaptability in the office. 
Teachers employ a definite pattern of authoritarian teacher direction, 
demonstration, and supervision. Although probably necessary to de- 
veloping a motor skill, this method of instruction oftentimes results in 
students’ developing parochial attitudes concerning typewriting form 
and style. This occurs because teachers have inflicted upon students their 
personal preferences as to favorite letter styles and other phases of type- 
writing usage. They may have written a master’s thesis and are com- 
pletely dedicated to that one style of footnoting. Students should be 
informed that the usage presented in the typewriting class may be one of 
many acceptable forms. It is imperative that teachers provide for adapt- 
ability. One method of developing this important trait is as follows: 

The teacher should obtain a current collection of two or three hun- 
dred actual business letters. The student might supply the letters or the 
teacher could collect his own. From this letter collection he can present 
a number of bulletin board displays. One display might show 10 different 
ways of indicating reference initials; another display might show 10 
different paragraph indention lengths; another presentation might show 
double-spaced letters (and the teacher has always stated that the double- 
spaced letter should never be used). These bulletin board displays can 
show dramatically that there is probably no one uniform method of doing 
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a single thing in typewriting. The students will be more adaptable and 
the teacher may be the wiser, too. 

The “musts” presented here identify some important and selected 
phases of vocational typewriting instruction. Some of the recommenda- 
tions may possibly be included in beginning 

typewriting should emphasize these competencies additionally. The con 
tenTof 1 advanced typewriting is sufficiently varied and ^mprehe^ve in 
scope so as to justify the dignity of a separate course offering whether 
be tided advanced typewriting or given some other course name. 



11. Preparing Typists for Modern Offices 

BARBARA MARTIN©. Columbus High School, Columbus, Indiana 

On a recent visit to successful business organizations, I learned that the 
modem office'is a rapidly changing place and that the demands ofo- 
fices are both vigorous and diversified. Personal interviews with business- 
men in the industries visited produced interesting revelations concerning 
qualities preferred in office workers today. . 

The businessmen stated that, although it is important for office workers 
to know how to type letter styles, manuscripts, and tabulated reports 
they should also possess essential skills in other phases of office workto 
Chance their employment potential. An increase in ^e demand fore®* 
workers possessing qualities of better personal )udgment and a higher 
level of responsibility was definitely identified. 

Many businessmen suggested that a renewed effort to teaching be 
made to develop within students preparing for offices the ^owmg. ( ^ 
The ability to handle oral and written instructions, (b) 5L 

handle materials efficiently, to plan and organize work; (c) ^abd^ 
to work under pressure with minimum loss of time, ( ) •t/J-fv-.n 

ability to adapt to changing work demands; and (e) Responsibility 
sense of personal involvement in the success of the company. 

These factors present challenges to all typewriting teachers who are 
interested in preparing students for entry mto modem offices. Either 
dents will get this training in our typewriting classrooms or businessmen 

will look elsewhere for their workers. 
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Teachers of typewriting must be certain to stress the development of 
desirable work habits and attitudes as well as high operative skill when 
preparing students for office positions. The following suggestions are a 
few that might be followed by teachers interested in training students 
for successful experiences in industry: 

Verbal and Written Instructions 

Office workers must know how to follow instructions-not always short, 
telescoped ones; but often long, quite complicated ones. In addition, 
businessmen want office workers to rely upon their own initiative and 
knowledge when doing a job and not to rely on help from the employer 
or co-worker. 

T.ilrp any other skill, learning how to remember and follow directions 
is th© product of systematic, continuous emphasis. Fnst, require students 
to jot down all directions on a sheet of note paper; then, in time, grad- 
ually eliminate the handwritten requirement When required to perform 
with ever- diminishin g cues, students will eventually learn to recall spe- 
cific and general directions from memory and will produce effectively. 

Though teaching students to follow instructions is a difficult task, it 
looms as one of the most important for all typewriting teachers. Con- 
siderable attention should be directed to developing individual proce- 
dures for enriching this trait, and measurement in typewriting should 
require typists to reveal competence in coping with varied and complex 
directions. 



Handling Materials and Supplies 

In all typewriting classes, greater emphasis should be placed on the 
organization of work and on the economical use of supplies and equip- 
ment Businessmen want students who exercise good judgment and who 
pan men tally plan a project before it is started. There is no place for 
trial-and-error or “second-chances” in reputable offices. 

Insist upon efficient use of paper, supplies, and business forms in prob- 
lem typewriting. Stress the relationship between full wastebaskets and 
rising office costs. And, occasionally, take time out to discuss the mean- 
ing of "the cost of maintaining a typing station.” In each class, make the 
efficient, economical use of materials a goal of instruction either through 
activities geared to the entire class or through personal contacts with 
those students needing individual help in acquiring this essential quality. 

Let’s give timin g s on problems requiring the handling of materials; for 
example, time the assembling of carbon packs, erasing and correcting 
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mistakes, and time movement from one problem to another. Constant 
emphasis will make students cognizant of the need for efficient methods 
of organizing supplies and handling materials and will result m greater 

office potential. 

Working Under Pressure 

The businessmen stressed the need for typists to be able to work vigor- 
ously until a job is completed and to work for long periods without losmg 
interest or wasting valuable office time. 

Too many employers have pointed the finger at typists, from our 
schools, who profess to have usable office skills but who are totally lack- 
ing in the capacity to produce acceptable copy under the pressure of 
time. In modern offices, time means money; and economy-minded busi- 
nessmen insist upon productive typists. 

To teach students to work under pressure, typewriting teachers should 
insist upon problems being typed under timed conditions. Students 
should be forced to make decisions under time; and those decisions 
should be evaluated quite critically. Typists should be taught how to 
correct copy skillfully rather than encouraged to retype unacceptable 
work. (High skill in squeezing and spreading letters is a must for cor- 
recting copy effectively.) . , , 

The attitude that students are overworked when required to work 
under timed conditions should be dispeUed; and teachers should instill 
the notion that office work means "work.” 

Versatility 

The modem office requires typists to be able to adjust to dianging 
conditions and to be able to handle various typewriting jobs. There is 
no place in offices today for mere copyists; instead, typists must possess 
high basic skill and thorough knowledge of basic problems, both of which 
may be transferred to office demands generally new or unanticipated. 

To help typists acquire this important trait, teachers should insist 
upon thorough learning of fundamentals in all typewriting classes and 
then require students to cope with problems that are novel, new, or 
somewhat unusual as the level of training advances. At all events, teach- 
ers should be certain that their students do not register dissatisfaction 
or great loss of skill when other than routine problems are encountered. 

Responsibility 

Office workers in the future must possess a wholesome interest in the 
general welfare of the organization for which they work. They must be 
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willing to accept consequences for the work they do. The frequently 
encountered classroom attitude that "someone else can find the mistake” 
has no place in modern office activity. Students must be taught to ap- 
praise what they have done and to make whatever adjustments need to 
be made in order to render all activities completely acceptable to the 
employer. Teachers of typewriting can do much toward developing a 
fine sense of responsibility by teaching "responsibleness” rather than 
penalizing students for the lack of that trait. 

Modern offices require skillful typists possessing personal and pro- 
fessional maturity. Teachers face a real challenge when attempting to 
fashion “maturity” out of immaturity; yet it is imperative that this should 
and must be done. The extent to which classroom teachers demonstrate 
their abilities in producing workers capable of meeting the demands of 
modern offices will determine, in large measure, the degree to which 
businessmen in the future will continue to look toward the school as a 
source of continued supply of employees. 



12. Applied Practice Projects for Typewriting Classes 

BRUCE C. SHANK, Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 

The routine of day-to-day work in advanced typewriting classes often 
reaches low-ebb as the student approaches the fourth semester of instruc- 
tion. Textbooks and their usual rather staid approach to the problem of 
providing problem materials that represent office situation projects may 
have become uninteresting and lack luster to many students. The business 
teacher will find a real challenge in locating and presenting new ma- 
terials to the student that will combine application, skill, interest, and 
motivation. 

A procedure which may be used to provide challenging problem situa- 
tions is that of typing materials for other teachers and for the school 
administrators. The advantages and disadvantages posed by this proce- 
dure are limited only to the extent that the teacher can be effective in 
controlling the problems created in implementing and administering the 
program. Another procedure is one in which the teacher creates projects 
for the typewriting class. At first this may sound like a very difficult task, 
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but when analyzed in the simplest form, an easy, 

problems can be arranged. .As an initial step for prepanng 0"S^j? rob - 

lems, consider some of the following criteria as a point of departure. 

1 What should the student gain from the projects. 

2 Wta does the student have to work with that isread.ly available? 

3. What series of projects could be done that would have continuity? 

4. Will the projects be of sufficient original value as to have meamngtul- 
ness (as compared to actual-on-the-job assignments)? 

5. Will the student be challenged to employ his^ personal resources and 
creativeness in the preparation of the projects? 

A successful series of applied-practice projects in advanced typewriting 
classes is described in the projects that follow. 

PROJECT 1-Index Cards . , , ...... 

Local telephone companies may be able to furnish the school with ou - 
of-date telephone directories (maybe even current ones), or the business 
teacher may collect copies from friends, student and other teachers. 
Once a collection is made, the directories should be saved mr other 
classes and for succeeding years. Each student should be provided wi 
a directory— they need not all be alike. Technically, the data m thedrrec- 
tory may be out of date, but the basic information will be as good five 

years from now as it is today. . , 

Directories. Provide each student with a directory and at least 50 plam 
white 5 by 3 index cards (6 by 4 cards will also be satisfactory). Type 
the name, address, and telephone number of 50 persons 
one each to a card, in index order form. (Example: John J. J<®« ® 
typed- Jones, John .) Arrange the cards in alphabetical sequence, 
student retains^ the cards and all projects that follow until the completion 

of all assignments. , _ 

Purpose To process from an original date or information source the 
typing of names onto index cards; to develop skill in bandhng smaller 
thL standard size stationery; to utilize a basic skill m alphabetizing. 

PROJECT 2— Columnar Materials 

With Multiple Carbon Copies ( ^ 

Directions. Prepare a master list with multiple carbon copies rf tte 50 
„ ^address^and telephone numbers on die ^ca^mPro^- 
Provide the student with bond paper, onionskin paper, and car P P® r * 
Arrange the information in columnar form in any attractive manner the 
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student chooses; select an appropriate job title. A suggested job title 
might be “Master Mailing List” or “Catalog Mailing List.” 

Purpose. To process information from index cards into multiple carbon 
copies; to handle and prepare multiple carbon packs; and to prepare 
original materials in columnar form. (Note: If only manual typewriters 
are available, have the students prepare an original and four carbon 
copies of the names, addresses, and telephone numbers. If electric type- 
writers are available, prepare an original and nine carbon copies.) 

PROJECT 5-Interoffice Memorandum 

Directions. The teacher should prepare by the “ditto” process an inter- 
office memorandum in handwriting— this memorandum will serve as a 
cover letter for the distribution to several company officers of the lists 
prepared in Project 2. The suggestion is made to the teacher that the 
“ditto” handwritten memorandum which the student will type includes 
corrections, scratch-outs, and other rough draft notations. Have the stu- 
dent type as many copies of the memorandum as the number of copies 
of die list made in Project 2. 

Purpose. To prepare an interoffice memorandum with multiple carbon 
copies from handwritten rough draft; to indicate the use of a cover letter. 

PROJECT 4— Mimeographed Form Letter 
With Fill-in Materials 

Directions. The teacher should prepare in advance a “ditto” rough draft 
copy of a form letter— either handwritten or typewritten-to be prepared 
for stencil duplication. Give each student a copy of this rough draft of the 
letter. The student will need stencils, cushion sheets, typing film, and 
correction fluid. Instruct the students to prepare first a typewritten 
“dummy” copy to be followed by the typewritten stencil. Be sure to omit 
the date line, inside address, and the salutation on the form letter. (Note: 
If the teacher wishes, this letter is a wonderful opportunity to have the 
student prepare a stencil with the justified righthand margin. One or 
several stencils may be duplicated or each stencil may be reproduced. 
Duplicate sufficient copies of the letter so that each student may have a 
minimum of 50 copies— one for each name in Project 1. ) 

Purpose. To prepare “dummy” copy materials from rough draft copy; 
to type a stencil of a form letter; to become accustomed to working and 
arr ang in g materials within the confines of a stencil; to learn to make 
corrections on a stencil. An alternate objective is to learn to justify right- 
hand margin, if this is included in the project. 
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PROJECT 5— Typing Fill-in Items on 
Duplicated Form Letters 

Directions. Give the student a minimum of 50 copies of the form letter 
duplicated in Project 4. From the index cards (Project 1) or from the 
list made for Project 2, have the student fill in the name and address of 
the person or business firm; fill in the appropriate salutation and also the 
current date. 

Purpose. To develop skill filling in information on the duplicated form 
letter from an original source such as the index cards; to develop a skill 
in choosing and selecting an appropriate salutation for a letter; to develop 
skill in manipulating the special keys and levers on the typewriter that 
will be employed in making the fill-in for the letter— alignment and 
spacing. 

PROJECT 6-Addressing Envelopes 

Directions. Provide each student with a minimum of 50 envelopes. 
From either the index cards, the master mailing list, or the duplicated 
form letters, have the student address an envelope to each individual or 
business firm. (Note: An excellent opportunity is provided to practice 
chain feeding of envelopes, and also an opportunity is provided to fold 
and stuff envelopes. ) 

Purpose. To provide the student with the opportunity to develop skill 
in addressing envelopes in quantity. Incidental skills to be developed are 
to use smaller than average or standard size stationery; to manipulate the 
index cards and the envelopes; and to operate special keys and levers of 
the typewriter which are reserved for special uses. 

When all of the projects have been completed, the teacher may collect 
them and evaluate them in any number of ways. A point system for each 
project may be accumulated into a final score and eventually converted 
to a letter grade value. Upon occasion, no grade need be given as the 
entire series of projects may be classified as a learning experience and 
not as an evaluating one. 

The successful employment of the preceding projects has been carried 
out in several advanced typewriting classes over the past years. TCie 
greatest benefits derived seem to be that the students gain a practical 
type of experience in typewriting since the materials closely parallel 
actual typewriting situations, and the students are intensively motivated 
by the projects. 
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13. On These Things We Agree in the Teaching 
of Shorthand and Transcription 



JANE STEWART, The University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

While controversy is more exciting and stimulating, it is good on occasion 
to note our agreements, using them as a temporary base, a camping 
ground, from which to initiate probings and examinations. While literally 
nothing can be mentioned that will be agreed to by all teachers of short- 
hand, an examination of several hundred current books and periodicals 
indicates that the following principles and procedures are subscribed to 
by most. Of course, agreement now does not mean agreement five years 
from now. It is interesting to speculate which of the following will be 
removed from the listing as further research and study change our think- 
ing. Space dictates that this list be selective; possibly many of you would 
have chosen to cite others. 

Principles of Skill Building 

2. Learning is most rapid token motivation is strong and consistent. 
When the learner is earnestly intent on the mastery of shorthand for ends 
that he conceives to be of importance, the best possible setting exists for 
learning. Intrinsic motivation is superior to extrinsic motivation, but it 
is sometimes essential to use external incentives to induce the student to 
learn. 

2. Intense effort is usually required to make a forward step. Making 
the right use of tension and determining how fast to push ahead is a vital 
teaching problem. Undue forcing can cause a breakdown of established 
patterns; but under conditions of deliberate forcing, the learner may, 
for example, discover new and improved patterns of writing. A skill 
should never be forced or strained until it is established. 

3. Concentration must he first upon the pattern of action or behavior 
rather than the results. The emphasis upon habits— such as fluency in 
writing rather than precision of outline— draws for its support upon this 
principle. The decision to check but not grade early transcripts is another 
means used to direct attention to the process rather than the product. 
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4 Distributed practice is more effective than massed practice. “Cram 
sessions" are always inefficient in learning a skill because they do 
give the time factor a chance to operate. 

5 Variety in classroom activity is essential. Because repetition ^man- 
datory in skill learning, monotony and fatigue can become powerfu 
deterrents to progress. Careful planning will help to supply the best 

variations in procedure. 

6 Learning steps should proceed from the familiar to the tm/am«ter 
and from the simple to the complex. Although interpretahons of tfus 
principle vary a good deal, there seems to be quite general agreement 
for exampl^ that early writing and transcription should be from familia 
material and that students should be slowly guided to more difficult tas . 

/ All or as manu as possible of the elements to be perfected in the 
eMirt learning process should be included in the 

the beginning. Most of us agree that early readmg and wrrtmg hovUd 

be from contextual materials, rather than i*>latedw«ds. 

tipon reading and writing sentences and paragraphs from the beginn g 

stems from our belief in this principle. 

8 Whole or part methods appear to be varyingly effective under dif- 
ferelcircumstLes. It is generally conceded that ^* *e whcde and 
part methods play a significant role in learnmg but man^ffie mos 
controversial issues seem to center around these two i methods, 
mnle it is sometimes recommended that words should b g 

^ffl:asa»5 

be the crux of many of our disagreements. 

9 Transfer of training takes place where like elements exist. Copying 

aAstssttZ 

stimuli). When tapes are emp oyed m place of ’ s er 

students attempt to dictate the material aloud as th y » , 

^ton'^y^be'eqiert^ Many rf ffie^a^emOTts^merntog word lists 
and theory tests seem to relate to transfer. 
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10. Students must have goals and they should be reasonably easy of 
attainment. Good skill teachers are constantly checking on some aspect 
of the student’s skill. Many subgoals, rather than a single terminal goal, 
involve continuous evaluation. As soon as one goal is reached, a new 
one must immediately be set, but not without ensuring that the student 
savors his present successful effort. Lengthy testing periods are infre- 
quent, but short check-ups occur daily. 

11. Good teaching procedures teach students to teach themselves. The 
student who understands the goals for each type of practice, who knows 
his strengths and weaknesses, and who has been helped to develop good 
practice procedures is a more intelligent and rapid learner. 

Teaching Practices and Procedures 

I. Theory 

12. Although major emphasis is placed upon shorthand theory in the 
first semester, continual reviews are necessary throughout the program. 

13. During theory presentation, lusty class drill is a keynote to learning. 

14. A good reading program is essential to shorthand skill develop- 
ment. Since reading ability is the precursor of rapid and accurate trans- 
scription, a good deal of emphasis is often placed on shorthand reading 
ability. Whether or not the reading approach is used, most teachers seem 
to agree that students should possess good reading skill. 

15. Spelling of words is a helpful device in the learning of shorthand. 
Although degree of emphasis and the length of time spelling is continued 
will vary, students generally do some spelling in early stages, thus pro- 
viding emphasis upon shorthand as a sound language and upon mastery 
of the shorthand alphabet. 

16. Response to brief forms should be automatic. There is evidence that 
overlearning of brief forms is a common teaching practice. Hillestad 1 
found that less than 4 percent of brief forms were incorrectly written 
during continuous dictation of ordinary business materials as compared 
with 16 percent error on words constructed according to shorthand 
principles. Because brief forms comprise such an impressive portion of 
shorthand dictation material, they deserve concentration, although the 
possibility of overemphasis has been voiced. 

II. Writing S kill 

17. The teacher writes well-proportioned and fluent outlines on the 
chalkboard in profusion during all stages of skill development. It is gen- 



1 Hillestad, Mildred. Factors which Contribute to the Difficulty of Shorthand Dic- 
tation Materials. Doctor’s thesis. University of Minnesota, 1960. 
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erally agreed that demonstration is a prime method in skill development, 
and by teaching with “chalk in hand,” the teacher makes one o £ his finest 

contributions to the learning process. 

18. Dictation should begin as soon as writing begins and timed dicta- 
tion should begin soon thereafter. 

19. The purpose of the dictation should determine the rate of the 
dictation. All involved should understand whether dictation is for speed 
building, transcription, precision of outline or whatever, and the purpose 
should govern the rate. Dictation for transcription, for example, should 
be given 10-20 words a minute below students’ shorthand dictation rates. 
Dictation speed practice on familiar or previewed matter should exceed 
the expected rate on new materials by a margin of 20-40 words.. 

20. Speed development is not fust a matter of more and more dictation. 
Repetition in and by itself will not result in increased speed. Speed 
increases only as one’s automatic vocabulary increases and one s ability 
to evoke a more rapid writing response on unfamiliar material (word- 
building power, however that may operate) improves. 

21. New matter dictation for skill building should be generously pre- 
viewed. Teachers vary in the preview techniques they employ, but there 
seems to be agreement that about 7 to 10 percent of the low-frequency 
words and shorthand phrases should be reviewed before the initial 

dictation. 

22. Although most new materials should be previewed , the postview 
may occasionally be employed with success. While we are not in agree- 
ment as to how the competence for writing unfamiliar words is developed, 
we do agree that at times other than during testing periods, students 
should have the opportunity to perfect a method of attack upon the less 
common words. A review of infrequent words or student-requested 
outlines after the initial writing of the material is a method employed 
in most classrooms. 

23. All students should experience some writing when their speed, is 
forced. As students show readiness for rate challenges, opportunities 
should be provided where they can reach out for new speed levels 
through forcing. Students’ notes are less than their best, but they keep 
writing no matter how rapid the dictation. This practice is characteristic 
of alm ost every accepted speed-building plan. 

24. After speed has been forced, there should be a dropback to con- 
trolled writing. Beneficial effects of this practice include both the en- 
couragement of precise forms and the confidence and satisfaction students 
feel in recording the entire take. 
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25. Dictation speed is effectively developed through repeated short 
takes, liberally previewed. Shorthand teachers are all familiar with the 
spiral speed-forcing plans, such as Blanchard’s Pyramid Plan, Flood’s 
Weekly Step Plan, Grubbs' Stair Step Plan, and Leslie’s One-Minute 
Plan. Although the short, repetitive take has occasionally been questioned, 
it appears that teachers of shorthand generally agree on its effectiveness. 

26. During the speed-building phase of the course, a dictation test 
(three- or five-minute) given every two or three weeks should be sufficient 
to determine growth. To spend a major portion of class time “teaching, 
not testing" is a time-honored admonition, although many teachers still 
spend a large proportion of their class hours in the testing process. 
Besides usurping valuable time, the testing process, if employed to 
excess, can be discouraging to students who fail to show progress. There 
is also a consensus that dictation tests should be given at 10-word-a- 
minute increases rather than 20-word-a-minute increases, thus permitting 
short-term goals and more frequent recordings of improvement. 

27. Tapes and records should be employed for supplementary dictation 
practice, but they never replace the teacher. 

28. Office-style dictation is a terminal activity introduced only after 
students are producing mailable transcripts at acceptable rates. 

III. Transcription 

29. Transcription must be taught, not just timed. It is recognized that 
the transcription process is a complicated one involving shorthand, type- 
writing, spelling, the forming of possessives and plurals, syllabication, 
capitalization, compound words, interior and final punctuation. All of 
these knowledges and skills must be blended under pressure into a 
usable product to be evaluated not with the school standard of 70 percent 
but with the office standard of 100 percent. Unification of the various 
skills mentioned requires the highest order of teaching skill. 

30. A significant relationship exists between correctness of shorthand 
outlined and accuracy of transcript. This is perhaps the most disputed of 
the items mentioned, but there appears to be some evidence that a cor- 
relation exists between the correctness of outlines and the accuracy and 
speed of transcription. Although teachers will attest to the fact that there 
are many exceptions, the Jester 2 and Fermenick 8 studies support this 

* Jester, Don. A Time Study of the Shorthand Transcription Process. Doctor’s thesis. 
Evanston: Northwestern University, 1959. 

•Fermenick, William F. An Analysis of the Relationship Between Applications of 
Some Principles of Shorthand Simplified and Errors in Transcription. Master’s thesis. 
Mankato: Mankato State College, 1959. 
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view. The methods employed by teachers to develop correctness of out- 
lines vary widely. 

31. Particular attention must be directed to nontyping activities in the 
teaching of transcription. According to the Jester 4 study, only 38 percent 
of the transcriber’s time is actually spent in typing. This points up the 
importance of stressing the non-typing activities. 

32. Except in the initial stages , the mailable transcript produced at a 
reasonable rate of speed should be the standard of achievement. There 
appears to be almost unanimous agreement on this item by teachers of 
shorthand. No mutual understanding is evident, however, on what con- 
stitutes a reasonable rate of speed during various levels of transcription 

training. 

IV. Standards and Testing 

33. AU shorthand tests should contain the element of speed and should, 
therefore, be timed. In order to permit the greatest possible transfer, it 
is generally recognized that all tests-vocabulary, reading, transcription, 
as well as dictation tests-should be given under timed conditions. 
Although there are variations in the type of testing which is done, the 
timed check-up of one kind or another is generally accepted. 

34. First-year shorthand students should be able to record new ma- 
terial of average difficulty dictated at a rate of 60-80 words a minute for 
five minutes. Although there is a growing use of the three-minute tim- 
ing, the most commonly accepted standard for first-year shorthand stu- 
dents is based on the five-minute test. We agree that several tests should 
be passed at each speed level before students are permitted to move to 
the next higher dictation rate, 

35. One hundred words a minute should be the speed requirement for 
the advanced shorthand class. 

36. Definite intermediate standards, as well as end-of-semester stand- 
ards, should be established. Two antithetical schools of thought exist 
regarding intermediate shorthand learning symptoms. The particular 
standards which are employed will, of course, be closely related to the 
philosophy which is held. Agreement comes in believing that there must 
be signposts all along the learning route which help to tell students how 
well they are doing and the teacher how well he is teaching. 

It should be forbidden to express any thoughts about shorthand^ in- 
struction without mentioning the vital role of the teacher. We certainly 
agree that teachers have a responsibility for possessing a vocational 



4 Jester, op. dt 
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shorthand skill polished and sharpened for demonstration, for preparing 
detailed and careful plans, for spirited pacing of the class, for carrying 
on action research, for continually examining all methods and procedures 
used to find better ones, and for personalizing instruction by caring, 
encouraging, cajoling, applauding, analyzing, admonishing, tending, 
and individualizing. 

Although we must continue to explore the science of teaching short- 
hand, the artistry of teaching shorthand will always be in evidence in 
classrooms where students excel. On this we must surely agree. 



14. An Eclectic Method for Developing Transcription Skill 

MILDRED E. REED, University of Illinois, Urbane 

A method has been defined as "a group of compatible devices directed 
toward a desired objective.” “Eclectic” means “choosing from various 
sources or systems according to taste or opinion.” 

From these combined definitions, associated with the word “transcrip- 
tion,” it can be deduced that an eclectic method for developing transcrip- 
tion skill is a series of techniques or devices or ideas “snitched” from other 
sources and applied toward a prescribed objective in a logical sequence 
of activities. When directed toward the ultimate goal of producing 
mailable copy with speed and accuracy, these activities should result 
in a natural, almost intuitive, performance of the skill. 

Whatever the method used, it must adhere to the basic psychological 
principles of skill building so that the student progresses “painlessly” 
from one step to another without being obviously aware that he is putting 
forth added effort. To accomplish this transition, a good method must— 

1. Tie the new learning in with something familiar 

2. Be as simple as possible at the beginning, and then proceed to the more 
complex 

3. Be fun— interesting— but at the same time, challenging and sti m ulati n g 

4. Provide variety in su<h a way that new practices contain many of the com- 
ponents of the previous ones 

5. Make the student feel successful-that he is progressing with each step. 
These requirements of a good method can be realized by developing 

beginning skiff in short spurts using easy material; coordinating these 
short spurts into longer ones while retaining the skill; and then progress- 
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ing to more difficult material and sustained skill. The eclectic method 
embodies these criteria. 

Any discussion of a method for developing skill in any area must 
take into consideration two concomitants-buildmg the skill and th 
forcing that skill. 

Building Transcription S kill. The fundamental factors that are basic 
to building transcription skill revolve around the everyday activities that 
take placc in our classrooms. These activities are those tiiat are conmned 
with P the learning, the refining, and the perfecting of the knowledges, 

along with their related uses, that make up the skill. ^ 

Teachers must teach and students must know and write good short- 
hand.” This means overlearning and overteaching the pnnciptes and 
theory found in the shorthand textbooks of today as suggested 
teacher's handbooks and the methods textbooks in the fie . m 
students of shorthand must instantaneously associate sounds with ^sym- 
bols, and just as instantaneously combine these symbols m o gi 
shorthand outlines. A student cannot hear the word team, wr.te/em, 
and expect to read the word team with any degree of success. If a stu- 
dent cannot read the outline he has written, how is he gomg to 

transcribe it? 

“Good shorthand” also means the spontaneous recall of the recom- 
mended outlines for a large segment of the most commonly used words 
and phrases. This calls for an almost kinesthetic response to the spoken 
word. It is a logical assumption that if a stiident knows the correc 
shorthand outline and writes the correct shorthand outline, transcribing 
the outline without hesitation will be easier. This spontaneous recall 
will be aided by the automatization of brief forms, bnef form derivatives, 

and simple phrases. , . 

Immediate improvisation of a recognizable outline for words that 
cannot be recalled instantaneously is another fundamental factor of 
“good shorthand.” Alert listening and the ability to record a sufficient 
number of symbols in their proper sequence to identify the word m 
context are key elements in the art of improvisation. 

Good penmanship, as it relates to proportion and fluency, is also basic 
to “good shorthand'' and thus to good transcription. 

The fundamentals of grammar, punctuation, spelling, and syllabication 
are also basic to building transcription skill. They must be renewed and 
refined until students respond almost intuitively to the correct and most 
common uses found in the language of business communications. 
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These, then, are the basic elements of the process of building transcrip- 
tion skill. They must be emphasized constantly throughout the learning 
of shorthand and the development of transcribing ability. 

Forcing Transcription Skill. The factors pertaining to the forcing of 
transcription skill revolve around those activities that are designed to 
increase and perfect the performance of the skill. These are the activities 
that center around meaningful, purposeful practice of the skill until the 
student can perform the skill with speed, accuracy, and the application 
of related knowledges. 

The following activities, which are designed to force transcription 
skill, make up the eclectic method. They are based upon the philosophy 
that practices that are good for developing skill in other areas can be 
used with equal effectiveness in developing skill in the area of transcrip- 
tion. Many of these practices are already familiar as speed development 
devices in typewriting. Others have been more closely related to the 
development of skill in sports. 

In the eclectic method of developing transcription skill, to paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln, you can use some of these activities all of the time, 
and all of these activities some of the time, but you will not want to use 
all of the activities all of the time. 

This eclectic method can be used as an entity within itself— a sole 
method for developing transcription skill, or it can be used effectively 
as a supplement to any of the existing methods of developing transcription 
skill to provide variety and stimulation. It can be used at any level of 
instruction by varying the speed of dictation or the desired goals to 
conform to the level of achievement of a particular class. 

Devices Used All of the Time 

Five Minutes of Machine Transcription Practice at the Beginning of 
Each Class Period. Students are instructed to write a certain portion of 
their homework practice in good, legible shorthand and to begin tran- 
scribing from these notes as soon as they come to class. Every student 
should be working when the teacher enters the room. The teacher sets 
the timer for five minutes. This practice is usually without pressure, but 
at times the teacher may wish to direct it, pace it, or emphasize certain 
techniques that need polishing. This work is not handed in. Checking 
is done du ring the five minutes as the teacher goes around the room and 
observes each student. Machines are set for a 60- or 70-space line with 
single spacing. Letters are not centered on the page, but the correct 
format and spacing of the parts of the letter are followed, and the next 
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letter is beguu immediately below the previous one. Students may 
the same sheet of paper the next day if space remains. Students are 
encouraged to use the best transcribing techniques at all times and to 

work constantly for increased speed. „ ... 

This device has many advantages-the most outstanding bemg that 
the student has daily, repetitive practice on tmmmbmg from lus tmm 
notes. The class settles down without the usual <* a « er - ™!f! 
to understand that this had better be the situation when Ae teacha enteta 
the room!) Many of the students get more than five minutes of practice, 
with only three minutes of the actual class time having been taken up 
Ty the activity-assuming it normally takes two minutes for everyone to 

get started when the usual procedure is followed. 

“Reading In * Essential Punctuation. Whenever any reading is done, 
whether it is from shorthand plate, homework practice, or material dic- 
tated in class, all essential punctuation is “read in. Shiden ° 
identify the reason for the punctuation, as this iscovered mother acton- 
ties The only time punctuation is discussed during the reading periods 
is when an error has been made or a questionable punctuation problem 

arises. 

Devices Used S^me of the Time 

These are the techniques that substantiate the psychological principles 
mentioned in the early part of this article. They are mentioned here m 
the logical order of presentation; however, the first-mentioned techniques 
can be interspersed later on with the more advanced techmques if * 

appears the class needs a psychological lift or extra spurts of encourage- 

In all these practice activities, students are urged to concentrate con- 
sciously on writing their most legible shorthand at all times. 
when transcribing, they are instructed to typewrite at their 
trolled speed, using good typewriting techniques-keepmg 
keeping the carriage moving smoothly, and so on. Sloppy practice is 

not conducive to a finished final product! 

One-Minute Timed Writings-Simple Sentences. The first sentences 
selected, usually three each day, are simple, easy sentences, 
approximately 70 strokes or 14 words. They contain no punctu^mi]^ 
lems. These sentences are read to the class, one at a e ’ . 

practice from their shorthand notes following immediately. As m type- 
writing, three opportunities or timings are given on each sentence, and 
the best of three timings is noted. All three sentences are read again by 
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the teacher, with the students combining them in their shorthand notes. 
Three 3-minute timings are then given on the combined sentences for 
sustained practice. Performance is noted on the best of three. 

Students seem to like the 4 three’s- three sentences, three timing s, the 
best of three, and 3-minme timings. 

Emphasis on accuracy is incorporated in emphasis on "best controlled 
speed,” and when the students’ controlled transcription speed on simple 
sentences approximates their controlled typewriting speed on comparable 
material, it is time to proceed to the next step. 

One-Minute Timed Writings— Sentences with Punctuation and Spelling 
Problems. The procedure followed here is the same as with simple 
sentences. The sentences selected for this step are longer and contain 
elements of grammar and punctuation which require thought when 
transcribing. Three sentences are selected, each with a different punctua- 
tion problem— such as an introductory clause or phrase, an apposition, 
or a compound sentence. (When emphasizing the punctuation of a series, 
it works out very effectively to include a sentence containing a series of 
words, one containing a series of phrases, and another c ontaining a series 
of clauses.) The sentences are read one at a time, but before transcription 
practice begins, the punctuation rules for that sentence are reviewed 
and discussed. If a spelling problem is encountered, this is clarified, and 
die teacher makes a note of the word and adds it to the class spelling 
list for future recall. Students are not permitted to insert punctuation 
into their shorthand notes during die discussion. Any notations made 
while they were writing their notes are acceptable— in fact, encouraged 
when possible, but one of the objectives of this activity is to develop the 
ability to think while transcribing and to insert correct punctuation 
intuitively as the notes are being read and transcribed. 

Sentences for this activity can be selected from a number of sources 
—from textbook material that has already been covered or from material 
that will be used later in mailable letters. It has been found that the 
examples given in textbooks to illustrate punctuation rules can be used 
most effectively in this manner. 

The biggest problem connected with using material of this type is that 
the sentences are of uneven lengths. This makes the figuring of transcrip- 
tion speed more complicated, but this need not be an obstacle. It is a 
simple matter to mark every four or five words (20 or 25 strokes) and 
indicate the total number of words in each sentence, as is done in die 
more recent typewriting textbooks. As it is practiced, each sentence can 
be written in shorthand on the blackboard by the teacher, using a di- 
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Other Devices 

Reach-a-Goal Paragraphs or Letters. This activity proceeds to dictated, 
connected material. The procedure is to dictate a prescribed number of 
words, at a prescribed speed, which the students are to transcribe in a 
prescribed time. The prescribed time is held to one or two minutes. The 
material usually is unpracticed, although some earlier practiced material 
can be used if desired. 

The objective of this activity is for the students to reach a transcription 
goal set by the teacher. In previous activities, the concern was with 
forcing the students’ individual transcription rates on untimed, repetitive 
material. Here the concern is with forcing the class as a whole toward 
reaching a particular goal. Of course, good shorthand, good transcription 
practices, and good application of spelling and punctuation are always 
assumed. 

This technique is flexible and allows for variations in procedure. The 
rates of dictation used and the transcription speed goals selected depend 
upon the level of instruction of the class. This practice may be varied 
in the following ways: 

Select a paragraph or a short letter containing the number of words 
chosen as the goal. Select also a speed of dictation at which all members 
of the class can write legible shorthand. Tell the class that a paragraph 
or a letter containing so many words, say 60, is going to be dictated at a 
certain speed, say 80 words a minute, to see how many can transcribe it 
in one minute. The teacher, in this way, sets a transcription goal of 60 
words a minute for the class. Time the students for one minute several 
times until most of them can reach the goal. Remember, reaching the 
goal is the main objective— either they do or they don’t The concern is 
not with individual transcription speeds. 

Another procedure is to break longer material down into sections of 
so many words in a section, according to the goal set by the teacher. 
Dictate one section and time it for one minute; proceed to the next 
section and time it; dictate still another section and time it; then combine 
the sections for longer periods of sustained dictation and transcription 
timings . Unless specially prepared material is used, the sections are likely 
to end and begin in the middle of a sentence. If students are prepared 
and conditioned for this situation, they will accept it and adjust to it 
without concern. 

Another procedure is to tie this transcription practice in with speed 
building. During the speed building practice, sections of material will 
be repeated and dictated at varying rates of speed, such as 60, 80, 100, 
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120 140 words a minute, and so on. At the end of ^ speed Nodding 
activity" determine the rate of speed all students were able to take and 
redictate the material at this rate. Then time it for transcription practice 
for one or two minutes. The length of the timing will, of course, depend 
upon the rate of the dictation. If the rate of dictation centers around the 
lower speeds, the timings will be for one minute; if it carters mu ^ th 
higher speeds of 100 words a minute and above, the tunings will be tor 

^Transaction goals should be kept high; but if circumstances are such 
that the goal is relatively low, the emphasis should then be placed o 
accuracy and good techniques. 

Transcription Rate-New Matter Dictation. This a^viiy apjuonuMtes 
straight-copy, corrected timed writings in typewriting. It is reaUy Uie 
“heart” of this eclectic method of developing transcription skill. Its ob)ert 
is to develop the student’s sustained transcription rate a minute on 
material dictated at a rate which allows for legible shorthand notes. 

The philosophy supporting this practice is that high-leve 
ability can be developed more readily on straight-copy mMenalthan^n 
arranged material, with this ability transferring to arranged matenal 
with but a slight decrease in speed. . 

The end result of this activity, then, is “mailable content. 
errorless copy, with a penalty imposed if errors do occur or have been 

unnoticed and not corrected. 

This activity, like those preceding it becomes adaptable to | 
of instruction through the selection of commensurate 
and by determining reasonable standards of achievement for a particular 
level The procedure for implementing this practice is as follows. 

Select a 60-, 80-, 100-, or 120 -word-a-minutetake dependingupontiie 
level of achievement of the class. The rate of dictation should be at a 
speedfoatmost students can get with control. Dictate at .this speed for 
three minutes. Students then transcribe these notes immedmtely erasing 
and correcting all known errors. This transcript is double spaced. 

The teacher times each student individually to the nearest one- a 
minute ^and records his time. This means that if a student’s transcnbmg 
time is three minutes and twelve seconds, it will be recorded as three 
minutes If his transcribing time is three minutes and seventeen seconds, 
“be r“d as d minutes. This simplifies thecomp^onof 

individual transcription rates, and the law of averages shou y 

round out the recorded times. The student is instructed to raise his han 
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when he has completed and proofread his transcript. No additional cor- 
rections are permitted after the time has been indicated. 

These papers are checked in class with the teacher reading back the 
original dictation. Unerased typewriting errors are encircled and other 
types of transcription errors are indicated with a check mark. The teacher 
gives each student his transcription time, and he figures his own indi- 
vidual transcription rate on die following basis: total words in the 
dictation minus a penalty of one word for each transcription error and 
10 words for each uncorrected typewriting eiTOr divided by the tran- 
scription time. The penalty can be readily determined by deducting 10 
for each circle and one for each check. After computing his transcription 
rate, each student indicates the result of his effort in the upper right 
hand corner of his paper thus: Rate of Dictation/Transcription Rate/ 
Grade. These papers are handed in, the teacher spot checks them and 
records the rate and die grade for each student Papers containing more 
than five errors of any kind are not accepted. 

The following grading plan is suggested for each level of instruction 
in college. If these rates seem unrealistic for high school students, teach- 
ers could adjust either the rate of dictation, the rate of ti inscription, or 
perhaps move each semester up one step. 



Semester 1—60 wam 



Dictation 

25 wam or over A 

20—24 wam B 

15—19 wam C 

10-14 wam D 

Semester III— 100 wam 
Dictation 

50 wam or over A 

45-49 wam B 

40-44 wam C 

35—39 wam D 



Semester 11— SO wam 



Dictation 

40 wam or over A 

35—39 wam B 

30— 34 wam C 

25-29 wam D 

Semester IV— 120 wam 

Dictation 

55 wam or over A 

50— 54 wam B 

45-49 wam C 

40-44 wam D 



Once this practice has been started, it is suggested that it be scheduled 
rather frequendy as a class activity immediately preceding emphasis on 
mailable letters. Two exercises can be given, in one 50-minute class period 
if students are permitted to transcribe no longer than the time required 
to meet the minimum standards for each level of instruction. When this 
is done, it is also possible to include a few minutes of waim-up practice. 
Any one of the techniques mentioned previously can be used effectively 
for warm up. 
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mailable letters can be used. , Uncrths are suggested for 

-The following dictation speeds and letter lengths are sugges 

the various levels of instruction: 



Semester 1 

No work is done on 
mailable letters this 

semester 



Rate of 
dictation 

Letter 



Semester 11 



80 WAM 
125 words in 

loftor 
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Semester 111 

Rate of 

dictation 100 wam 



Semester IV 

Rate of 

dictation 120 wam 



Letter 150 words in Letter 

length body of letter length 



175 words in 
body of letter 



This, then, is an eclectic method for developing transcription skill. 



IS. Transcription Profits Through “Block of Time" Scheduling 

VEDA A. LONG, Kathleen Senior High School, Lakeland, Florida 

How often have teachers said, “If I just had a little more time, I could 
do so many more things with my classl” Our expectations, plans, and ideas 
usually exceed the time we have available. A block-of-time class schedule, 
such as Plan I for Vocational Office Education for Florida, has been 
found effective in helping to solve this “time” problem. In this plan, many 
facets of office education are integrated with the teaching of advanced 
shorthand— grammar, word usage, business correspondence, interoffice 
memorandums, and business reports. This correlated approach makes the 
second-year shorthand student more adaptable to office procedures and 
routine. In addition, of course, it is an effective way to obtain increased 
speed and accuracy in taking and transcribing shorthand, since it provides 
many opportunities to use this skill in practical and realistic situations. 

The State of Florida Vocational Office Education, Plan I, requires that 
three 55-minute class periods be scheduled together in order to provide 
opportunities for integrating the subjects of business English, advanced 
shorthand, and office practice, including office machines. Students re- 
ceive one unit of credit for each of these three subjects. The regular 
class break is observed in this three-period block of time. Units included 
in the three-hour block are: 

L Shorthand and transcription skill building, including emphasis on 
mailable materials. 

2. Business English review, including time each day to drill on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, vocabulary, and the like. 

3. Office practice units, including the secretarial procedures units con- 
tained in secretarial practice textbooks, as well as an additional unit 
in automation. 
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4. Office machine units on the typewriters and arithmetic, calculating, 
posting, duplicating, and transcribing machines. 

Development of Business English Skills 
In studying punctuation, spelling, and grammar, as a part of die total 
learning in shorthand and transcription, many students feel that they 
actually learn more English than they learned in previous years, possibly 
because of numerous opportunities to apply the rules rather than learn- 
ing them in isolation. One decided advantage to a three-hour block-ot- 
time schedule is that a subject is introduced, interest is created, and dis- 
cussion continues until definite conclusions and results are reached. The 
learning is not interrupted by a bell ringing at the end of the period, 
making it necessary to postpone a discussion until the next day. y ® 
time, interest has lagged and discussion is not as effective as when 1 is 
carried to completion in one session. 

Development of Transcription Skills 

One of the main problems that shorthand teachers face is sufficient 
time for students to transcribe accurately and correctly, and in correct 
form, the letters that have been dictated. Particularly, duration dictation 
is held to a minimum. Many times when a secretary is taking dictation, 
the time spent at this task is much longer than the five-minute dictation 
used in the classroom. It is necessary for students to have an opportunity 
to take sustained dictation with time to transcribe it in order to determine 
if they can handle this type of assignment. Many times my students 
have said to me, “I got the letter, but I just didn’t have time to transcribe 
it.” Pressure of time does many things. As one feels a push and a rush 
before the bell, careless errors creep in that, if the student had time to 
work through the dictation thoroughly, can be corrected before the work 
is finished. This does not mean that it is not important to work speedily 
at the task, but it does give the student a sense of being able to complete 
a job, even if it means extending the allotted time to finish the transcrip- 
tion. This, in itself, teaches students to complete urgent work before 
leaving the office at the end of the day, even though the regular working 
hours may be ended. 

Block-of-time darkroom scheduling guarantees typewriters for each 
shorthand student for transcribing. Thus, all equipment in the business 
department can be utilized to the fullest extent. The work is so integrated 
that the student often asks, “Will this letter, dictated in connection with 
a job experience project in office practice, count for a shorthand grade 
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or what?” It is really rather difficult to determine in what area this grade 
should count. 

Development of Dictation Skills 

Another advantage to “block” scheduling is the flexibility it provides. 
One day a teacher may spend time in speed building by tape, record, or 
direct dictation; another day, the teacher may spend less time on these 
activities and give priority to meeting other special needs of students. 

In my opinion, it is imperative that a minimum of an hour during the 
block time be jealously guarded for the purpose of improving and ex- 
tending the skill of shorthand. No one thing, except typing, can mean so 
much and be as far reaching in getting a job and keeping that job. It is 
this ability that makes possible a quicker climb up the ladder of success 
to a position as an executive assistant. Some ways that help to increase 
interest in learning shorthand are: 

1. Post student progress sheets showing dictation and transcription 
achievement. 

2. Alternate the order of shorthand development during the block of 
time. 

3. Encourage the use of shorthand in homework assigned in business 
English, office practice, and any other subjects where practical. 

4. Transcribe articles relating to special holidays. 

5. Keep before the students job opportunities requiring shorthand skills. 

6. Study biographies of famous people who used shorthand as a stepping- 
stone to business positions. 

Much has been said about integrating subject matter into whole units. 
I am certain that, when shorthand becomes a tool to be used in accom- 
plishing the goal a student is striving for, it takes on a new meaning for 
the student. When there is an understanding among teachers, parents, 
and students about the aims of shorthand, the way die skill is acquired 
and where it leads, the doors are open for a happier relationship. 

Integration of Units 

“Block” teaching simulates actual office situations as nearly as possible. 
Students are assigned definite responsibilities, generally rotating each two 
weeks to new assignments. The teacher may give dictation to a student 
who is acting as “secretary for the week.” This is true office-style dictation 
since the material is legitimate correspondence for the department of 
business education. This correspondence covers a wide variation of con- 
tent, such as order letters, inquiries concerning bills, transmittal letters, 
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acceptance letters, thank you letters, and the like. The responsibility 
also includes such tasks as opening mail, stamping it with the time a id 
date received, and placing it on the teacher’s desk in the proper manner. 
Letters that have been transcribed are placed on the desk for a signature. 
After the letter is signed, the “secretary” checks to make sure that en- 
closures are included; she then folds, stamps, and mails the ® er * “ 
this way, die student learns the chain of events from writing the first 
letters, receiving replies, and perhaps following up the correspondence. 

Dictation takes many forms other than that found in the usual text- 
books. There are memorandums to other teachers, speeches, articles, notes 
from conferences, telegrams, reservations, and the like. 

Another experience for die student is that of taking ‘ctation on j 
different people. We select members of the faculty who have a grei at : deal 
of correspondence and assign a shorthand student to them periodically to 
take and transcribe their business letters and communications. Wed 
ask in return for this service that the assigned teacher fill out a check- 
sheet on the student, rating her as to attitude, neatness of work, neatness 
in appearance, accuracy, promptness in reporting to this assignment, 
promptness in handling the work, working manner, poise, courtesy, and 
the like. This particular experience gives the students confidence when 
they apply for a position and are asked to take a letter from a prospective 

employer and to transcribe it. , . . . . 

An other advantage of die "block-of-time scheduling is the oppo ty 
to deal more specifically with the area of human relations. Students must 
work together for long periods of time to develop the necessary attitudes 
and skills for harmonious relationships in the office. The day-to-day 
contact with each other for 180 days, equivalent to a half day on the 
job, gives students an opportunity to experience the feelings, closeness, 
acceptances, and rejections which are a part of adjusting to a job an 

which must be dealt with as they arise. . . 

Block teaching also allows time to hear and discuss secretarial training 
records directly or indirectly related to taking and transcribing short- 
hand. These, of course, point up the right and wrong ways for handling 

situations that might arise in a business office. 

In “block” teaching the coordinating of the learning activities that are 
necessary in die development of die qualities that make a good secretary 
take careful planning. It is imperative that each student be given an 
opportunity to experience a variety of activities in order to determine the 
areas in which she excels. These opportunities also give die student a 
chance to determine her own aptitude for work and the type of work 
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from which she can gain most satisfaction. It is interesting to discover 
that some students with the skills and abilities to become secretaries find 
during this period of training that they simply are not fitted for a job as 
a secretary. A girl may be quite capable of performing the mechanics 
of secretarial procedures but be unable to adapt to the many troublesome 
situations. 



Visual Aids and Other Media 

No special time need be allotted for setting up visual aids, for they 
p an be made ready as other work is being completed. This makes it easier 
and wastes less time in getting ready; thus, we can enrich the program 
more with films, training records, overhead projector, and controlled 
reader filmstrips. 

As shorthand is one of the most important facets in the training of 
secretaries, an understanding of its importance can be achieved through 
field trips. The block of time provides enough flexibility to make it con- 
venient for businesses to schedule field trips and provides enough time to 
travel whatever distance is necessary for the visit. 

P lannin g and conducting open houses for the parents and other 
interested community leaders and a luncheon for the advisory committee 
teach social skills and cooperation among vocational office education 
students. The advisory committee is the link between the classroom and 
business. Members serve as advisers in helping prepare curriculum 
offerings and provide enrichment of training since they know the needs 
of businesses in the community. Our advisory committee has suggested 
that an “on-the-job trial” for a week would mean much to the student 
and give her a “sneak preview” of the world of work. It might also be 
an open door to a job upon graduation. 

Evaluation of “Block-of-Time” Scheduling 
As many things are learned by trial and error, my students were re- 
quested to evaluate the block-of-time teaching by answering a number 
of questions that I felt would give a rather clear picture as to the effective- 
ness of this plan. Some of the comments include: 

1. Need more shorthand— office-style dictation. 

2. Opportunity for on-the-job observation was helpful to me. 

3. Study of English had more meaning as it related to business corre- 
spondence. 

4. Covered more learning activities and felt more confident. 

5. Learned to get along better with others. 
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The students are really sold on the idea of “block-of-thne” teach i n g 
and would complain if we tried to go back to hour-by-hour teaching. 
We adopted the slogan, “Nothing But Our Best Is Good Enough! 



16. Preview Transcription, Too! 

DON JESTER, DePaul University Chicago, Illinois 

The importance of teaching transcription is recognized by b usiness 
teachers. Good teachers are always looking for better techniques and 
instructional devices which will make their teaching more effective. Let 
us, therefore, consider a device known as previewing. For so me time 
business teachers have recognized the value of previewing shorthand 
takes. Now let us employ this same previewing technique in the teach- 
ing of transcription. Remember, die emphasis is on tea ching . 

As students transcribe, they face a variety of problems which call far 
decision making. Such decisions, unless they are made instantane ously, 
force transcribers to stop typing while arriving at their solutions. BE 
transcribers do not know the solutions to their problems, they must take 
additional time to consult references for correct answers: or they must 
guess, thus risking an incorrect answer or solution. The results are slow 
transcription rates and the possibility of inaccurate copy. 

The goal in t ombing transcription, then, should be to aid students in 
m aking correct decisions and in m a k ing them promptly. Hus goal can 
be achieved. The previewing technique can make the teaching of tran- 
scription both effective and efficient. 

Exactly what is meant by previewing transcription? Just as we s elect 
the words and phrases in a shorthand take that m i g ht give st uden ts 
difficulty, so do we select spelling, punctuation, and typing problems 
which might give the students difficulty in converting their shorthand 
notes into mailable copy. Just as we write the shorthand outlines for these 
difficult words on the board and drill on them before the dictation, so do 
we write the diffi cult spelling words, unusual punctuation, and problems 
of typing style on the board before the transcription period. 

The teacher should select the items for the transcription preview care- 
fully. Many of the items can be taken from the marginal orspot reminders 
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found in the textbook, but these should be supplemented with others 
which the teacher knows will give his particular class trouble. 

Difficult spelling words and unusual punctuation are important, of 
course; but do not overlook the problems of the typewriting style. In 
this classification of transcription problems fall such decisions as express- 
ing numbers in words or in figures; that is, should it be transcribed ten 
o’clock or 10 o’clock? The expression of quantities is another style prob- 
lem; should it be transcribed 75£ 75 cents, or seventy-five cents? These 
problems are also treated in die marginal and spot reminders, but they 
need additional drill and consideration if students are to learn die pre- 
ferred forms and understand simple rules which govern correct usage. 

With die emphasis on teaching transcription, here is a three-step plan 
for the use of previews. The plan fits the three phases of transcription 
training and should be started as soon as students begin transcribing at 
die typewriters. 

Step One. In the introductory phases of machine transcription, place 
die preview on the chalkboard. Review with the class any rules involved 
for die particular problems presented in the preview. Drill cm die words 
and phrases by having die students type a line of each item. Thee leave 
die material on die board during the transcription period for students to 
refer tc while typewriting from their shorthand notes. 

Step Txco. During die skill development phase of transcription train- 
ing, place die preview on die chalkboard. Again, review die rules and 
drill on die words or phrases, typing a line of each item, as in step one. 
This time, however, die drill should be more intensive, for the material 
will not be left on the board, but will be erased before transcription 
begins. In this step, learning must take place if die students are to tran- 
scribe cosrecdy. Rather severe penalties should be enforced in die grading 
plan on those students who make errors on any of die preview items. 

Step Three. In the final phase of transcription t raining , when the 
emphasis is on mailabiliiy almost exclusively, die previewing continues 
but takes die form of reminders radio* than new learnings. The preview- 
ing becomes entirely oral The teacher suggests possible problems by 
saying, “You might need to check the spelling of recommendation ” or 
“Remember how to type 50 percent.” This oral reminder is all die students 
gets in the way of help, but it makes them aware of the possible problems. 
It forces diem to think through some of the problems and to make their 
decisions before they begin to type. It should cause them to look in 
appropriate reference sources if they do not know die correct way to spell 
a word or express a quantity. 
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The previewing technique, if followed consistently, should increase 
transcription rates and reduce transcription errors. By helping students 
in this important phase of the transcription process, we can help them 
achieve higher rates with fewer errors. The ultimate goals of transcription 
can be realized when transcribers solve their problems quickly and 
correctly. Using the previewing technique as an instructional device, one 
can realize transcription goals. 



17. Helping Students Meet Office Standards in Transcription 

HAZEL A. FLOOD, Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota 



“There is nothing new under the sun” could certainly be applied to what 
we know of quality standards actually maintained by business offices so 
far as mailability of letters is concerned. Numerous research projects have 
been reported; many experts have written articles; various surveys of 
business entrance requirements and opinions of businessmen have been 
completed. However, the statements of employers do not always agree 
with letters they actually sign and mail. There does not appear to be a 
clear-cut list of standards that we might use as a definition of mailability. 
Nor can we make a definite statement regarding minimum production 
rates actually required in business. 

Factors such as types of businesses, variations within one class, quan- 
tity of letters to be transcribed, relative importance of the letter, and 
level of the consumers for whom the letters are intended influence qual- 
ity standards of business offices. 

In an unpublished study of errors found in 1,000 business letters that 
had been signed and mailed, the contributor secured the following in- 
formation: 

Types of business represented 21 

Total number of firms 213 

Total number of “mailable letters” 248* 

Total number of errors 1103 

•For the purposes of this study, a mailable letter was defined as one which was 
clear in meaning and which contained none of the types of errors usually checked in 
our classes. Typewriting errors included faulty shifting, uneven spacing, and obvious 
transition errors. Spelling included any variation although there is a possibility 
that some of the words misspelled were actually typographical errors or errors in 
word choice, such as to-too or their-there. 
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Types of errors: 

Word division 649 

Spelling 76 

Punctuation 173 

Poor erasures 21 

Placement S8 

Strikeovers 29 

Typewriting 57 



Types of offices that appeared to have higher standards were publish- 
ing companies, legal firms, some insurance offices, and exclusive c o 
ing stores; those which appeared to have little concern with ei er 
appearance or absolute accuracy so far as teacher standards are con 
cemed were those engaged in heavy construction work, such as concre e 
companies and road maintenance. 

It is generally assumed that our principal objective in our transcrip- 
tion classes is to develop those knowledges, appreciations, and skills tha 
are essential in offices. Since we know so little about what is considered 
essential skill, perhaps the only safe approach for the teacher would be 
to set up standards both as to quality and quantity that would be high 
enough to meet the requirements of those offices that do have igh 

standards. 

It is one thing to set up objectives and another to get the students to 
accept them as their objectives. Wc are well aware that intrinsic motiva- 
tion is far more effective than extrinsic. More frequently than not, grades 
are used as a motivating device. The grades reflect our genuine, as op- 
posed to stated, objectives. We use grades as rewards, as punishment, 

as lures. 

There will be no attempt here to justify or condemn the emphasis on 
grades as a motivating device. It must be recognized, however, that 
students tend to accept as important only those elements they know w 
be made a part of the grade they receive. 

Too frequently, the student does not realize where he most needs im- 
provement. Errors are marked with our favorite weapon-the red pened- 
and sometimes comments or suggestions are written in the margins. Too 
frequently, also, the student glances to see if he had a lucky day, shows 
his papers to his neighbor if he passed, tosses it in the wastebasket if it 

is mftrkcdi 

It would seem important, then, that the students know in advance 
how they will be graded, have an awareness of the progress that is being 
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made, and know where the weaknesses are that need additional effort. 

In an effort to make the student more conscious of his own errors, to 
improve his proofreading ab ility, and to give the instructor an indication 
of remedial needs of the class, Form A, which is shown here, was de- 
vised for use in the transcription class. It will be noted that using this 
form will not be as time consuming for the teacher as requiring correc- 
tion and retypewriting of letters. 



FORM A. Errors Made on Transcripts 

Name - Week ending 

Punctuation: 



Spelling: 



Word Choice: 



Apostrophe: 
Hyphen: 



This form is duplicated on a full sheet of paper and more space is left 
for each classification of error than is shown in the illustration. Students 
receive one form each Monday and return it at the end of the week with 
the letters that have been marked as unmailable, as well as those that 
are to be recorded. 

When the transcripts are checked, an error is not indicated by other 

than a check mark at the end of the line in which it occurs. It is the 

responsibility of the student to locate the error, correct it with pen, and 

record it on Form A. Help is given to those who cannot locate the errors; 

but, if the student cannot locate an error, he is required to do some 

remedial work. As an illustration, a student who could not locate a 

comma error after an introductory clause might be required to write at 

least five sentences in which an introductorv clause is used. Later in the 

0 

year, total errors are shown at the top of the letter but are not checked 
at the end of the lines in which they occur. 

Another form that may be used (Form B) is handed to the students at 
the beginning of the course. The objective of the course and the form 
are explained. The class is told that this form is a duplicate of the in- 
dividual record that will be used by the teacher as a partial basis for 
grading. Usually, the student keeps a record of his own achievement and 
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is very much aware of areas he may need to emphasize. The student is 
highly motivated and is willing to put forth the necessary effort to qualify 
for points. 

Some teachers have questioned the use of the complete theory tests in 
a class of this kind. Such studies, however, as those by Jester, Danielson, 
Hillestad, Fermenick, Peters, Klaseus, and Ellingson, point out die value 
of accuracy in shorthand notes in relationship to accur>i»,'y of transcrip- 
tion and quantity of material transcribed. It was assumed, therefore, that 
a good review of theory might help some students to write more legible 
notes and thereby qualify for more points both in accuracy and speed of 
transcription. 

Certainly either of the suggested forms would need to be adapted to a 
particular situation and to include the objectives of a particular class. 
They are offered here as a suggested technique and not as a panacea for 
all transcription difficulties. 

FORM B— Individual Record and Achievement Goals 
Achievement Goals— Dictation Speed 
60-word take with 95% accuracy Bonus points 

60-word take with 98% accuracy (One each rate) 

80-word with 95% accuracy 
80-word take with 98% accuracy 
100-word take with 95% accuracy 
100-word take with 98% accuracy 
120-word take wtih 95% accuracy 
120-word take with 98% accuracy 
140-word take with 95% accuracy 
140-word take with 98% accuracy 

Accuracy Transcription 

1. 3 mailable transcripts at 60 

2 . 

3. 

4. 2 mailable transcriptions at 80 

5. 

6. 2 mailable transcripts at 100 

7. 

8. 2 mailable transcripts at 120 

9. 

10. 1 mailable transcript at 140 



Bonus points 
(AH mailable letters) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
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Speed Transcription (warn) 

1. 60-word speed take transcribed at 15 

2. 60-word accuracy take transcribed at 15 

3. 60-word speed take transcribed at 20 

4. 60-word accuracy take transcribed at 20 

5. 80-word speed take transcribed at 15 

6. 80-word speed take transcribed at 20 

7. 80-word accuracy take transcribed at 15 

8. 80-word accuracy take transcribed at 20 

9. 100-word speed take transcribed at 15 

10. 100-word speed take transcribed at 20 

11. 100-word accuracy take transcribed at 15 

12. 100-word accuracy take transcribed at 20 

13. 120-word speed take transcribed at 15 

14. 120-word speed take transcribed at 20 

15. 120-word accuracy take transcribed at 15 

16. 120-word accuracy take transcribed at 20 



Bonus points 
(All mailable letters 
transcribed at rate 
indicated) 



Related Skills— Complete Theory 

1. 3 complete theory tests with a grade of 85 or above 

2 . 

3. 

4. 2 complete theory tests with a grade of 82 or better 

5. 

6. 1 complete theory test with a grade of 97 or better 

7. 1 complete theory test with a grade of 100 



Spelling 

1. Spell in syllables a list of 50 selected words, 85 

2. Spell in syllables a list of 50 selected words, 92 

3. Spell in syllables a list of 50 selected words, 97 

4. Spell in syllables a list of 50 selected words, 100 



Punctuation 

1. Grade of 85 on punctuation test 

2. Grade of 92 on punctuation test 

3. Grade of 97 on punctuation test 

4. Grade of 100 on punctuation test 

A qualifying score on any of the factors listed will automatically give credit 
for preceding scores in that area. For example, a dictation speed on 80-word 
take transcribed with no mom than 10 errors could qualify for 4 points if the 
preceding steps had not already been completed. Final grade is based on the 
proportionate number of points earned. 



A 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 

18. Center Bookkeeping Around the Individual 



KELVIN G. MILLER, Internal Revenue Service, Charlottesville, Virginia 
PAUL R. LONG, Elkton High School, Elkton, Virginia 
RICHARD W. BYRD, Dunn Loring Elementary School, Dunn Loring, Virginia 



Individual ability and speed of production varies widely in most book- 
keeping classes. Planning of class work to provide for the slow, medium, 
and fast workers is a major task confronting the teacher. There may be 
only a small range of variation in ability to comprehend, but various 
factors govern the level of achievement to be expected of the individual 
student. In addition to native intelligence, some of the factors that in- 
fluence student achievement are interest, study habits, emotional stability, 
parental control, and various environmental influences outside the school. 

To have all students work on the same assignments at the same time 
creates an undesirable situation. When the same assignment is given to 
everyone at the same time, the fast learners complete the assignment 
and, in all probability, become bored while waiting for the slow worker. 
If teachers attempt to gear the rate of progress to the fast learner, the 
slow learner becomes hopelessly frustrated. A system in which all stu- 
dents have equal opportunity to reach a level of achievement more 
nearly reaching their potential is followed by the contributors. 

This method should eliminate the problem of unnecessary failures 
without restricting the progress of the more interested and capable 
student The solution is simple in theory but is seldom used because 
many teachers fear they would not be able to control the class and 
Tn ainfain an orderly program of instruction. 

Introducing and Organizing the Course 

The first two or three weeks of the course should follow conventional 
methods in use at the present time. First, there should be an over-all 
discussion of the course. Basic principles such as classification of accounts; 
the double-entry bookkeeping system; and the meaning and relationship 
of the asset, liability, and proprietorship accounts should be introduced 
and drilled intensively. This is accomplished by teaching the class as one 
group. Everyone works at the same drills at the same time. The chalk- 
board, charts, diagrams, and T accounts are used for the extensive drills. 
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The students make their own T accounts at their desks and when 
transactions are given by the teacher, the students record the changes 
that take place in the various asset, liability, and proprietorship accounts 
in their own individual T accounts. 

This first period of instructional drills should give the student an un- 
derstanding of the basic functions of the bookkeeping process. Without 
the mastery of this, the bookkeeping student will not grasp the meaning 
and si gnifican ce of future transactions. It is extremely important that 
the students have a thorough understanding of the basic fundamentals 
before proceeding to other topics. 

Beginning Problem and Textbook Work 

Following the introduction to the course and the drill work, all students 
are ready to begin the textbook reading and workbook problems for the 
first unit of work. The first unit normally consists of the first three chapters 
-all students start at the same time. The entire textbook should be di- 
vided into units of work with each unit listed on a progress sheet. 

Introduction, lecture, and discussion of chapters 1, 2, and 3 are given 
to the entire class at the same time. This is the one and only unit that is 
handled in this manner. Succeeding units are explained on an individual 
and «na11 group basis as the students complete each unit of work and 
are allowed to proceed to the next unit. 

Before the student is permitted to proceed to the next unit he must: 
(a) read the chapters of the textbook included in the unit; (b) complete 
correctly and neatly all problems at the end of each chapter; (c) answer 
correctly a short test of objective questions to a degree which indicates 
a thorou gh understanding of the principles of the unit; and (d) com- 
plete at least one problem completely and in correct form to demonstrate 
the ability to apply the principles given in the unit. 

When a student fails to indicate that he is ready to proceed to the next 
unit, additional review and problem work is assigned from the supple- 
mentary problems found in the back of the textbook. If extra copies of 
necessary bookkeeping forms are not available, students may prepare 
forms for the additional problems. Another test covering the unit, but 
composed of different questions and problems, is taken by the student 
when the supplementary problems have been completed. This procedure 
is repeated with each student as he completes the first unit and each of 
the units that follow. 

This plan may be extended into the second-year course; therefore, stu- 
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dents who complete the first-year course before the end of the year 
could continue into the second year textbook. 

Lesson Plans and Assignments 

Since this program is based primarily upon the individuals progress, 
formal lesson plans are not needed after the units of work, projects, and 
practice set requirements have been determined. 

The teacher must set up a plan whereby a check of each student can 
be made frequently. Individual help and attention must be provided for 
each student. In addition to answering questions on problems the student 
might have relating to his work, the teacher must encourage him to 
maintain an interest in the course. Individual motivation then becomes 
thfl key factor for the teacher. In addition to short discussions with the 
entire class and individual conferences, the teacher can utilize a progress 
chart. In using a progress chart, numbers should be substituted for names 
to prevent possible embarrassment to the student. A separate chart should 
be placed on the bulletin board for each class. These charts enable the 
students to campare their progress with others in the class. 

Workbook exercises are collected or checked only when all problems 
in a unit have been completed. The problems must be worked in ink, 
except problems that in actual practice would be done in pencil. Students 
are permitted to work in pairs when they find it necessary or desirable. 
However, the teacher determines if it is more beneficial for the students 
who desire to work together to do so. During the daily check of each 
student, progress can be watched closely, and if the progress indicates 
that work outside the classroom is necessary, specific homework can be 
required. 

At the beginning of the class period, the teacher should formulate 
some form of discussion which enables him to establish order and create 
a business-like atmosphere in the classroom. After all students have 
their materials and are working on their projects, the teacher can begin 
with the individual assistance and progress checks. 

Testing and Grading 

The problem that now becomes evident is testing. The primary prob- 
lem is that of preparing tests for individuals working at different levels 
of progress without the tests becoming invalid due to circulation. Two 
types of tests should usually be given on each unit before the students 
are allowed to proceed to the next unit. The first type of test is the ob- 
jective or short-answer test. The second type is the problem test. 
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The following is a suggested plan for using the objective tests: 

1. Prepare 75 to 100 objective questions for each unit. 

2. Typewrite each question on a 3” x 5 // card. 

3. Designate one day each week as “test day. 

4. Select a combination of question cards from the unit the students 
are being tested upon. 

5. For successive tests on the same unit, select a different combination 
of questions from the test-question cards. 

For the problem-type test the students should complete at least one 
problem similar to the problems included in the unit just completed. The 
problems should be constructed so that whole numbers are used. The 
same problem may be used several times by a simple change in a few 
key numbers. In grading the problem tests, emphasis should be placed 
on application of correct principles and practices instead of correctness 

of arithmetic. 

Achievement records and report card marking may be simplified by 
utilizing a progress form. The duplicate form placed on the bulletin 
board, in addition to being an excellent motivational device, will keep 
the students informed as to approximately where they stand. A letter 
grade should be recorded for tests and for problem work after the com- 
pletion of each unit in the teacher's own grade book. A check mark 
indicating completion of the unit should be made on die chart on the 
bulletin board. The problem work should be graded primarily for neat- 
ness and accuracy. The problem work grades, however, should have 
much less weight in report card marking than the test scores. 

Standards of progress must be set up to determine what must be done 
for a specific grade at a particular quarter, semester, or final marking 
period. Meeting the minimum progress requirement does not necessarily 
guarantee the specified grade to the student. Class attitude, participation, 
effort, penmanship, and other factors should be taken into consideration 

when evaluating the student. 

Providing for individual differences is one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher in any classroom. We believe that the bookkeep- 
ing program outlined in this article will go further toward meeting the 
individual differences, not only of the slow learners, but it will also pro- 
vide an opportunity for the above-average student to excel to a degree 
not possible in a class conducted in the traditional manner. 

The correct application of this program should result in the following 
advantages: 
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1. Does not hold back the talented student. 

2. Permits the slower student to learn well that part of the materia 
he can cover. 

3. Prevents a student who has been absent from falling behind and 
becoming hopelessly lost. 

4. Will not hold back the sporadic worker when in a period of en- 
thusiasm, nor will he become lost when in an occasional period of 
less interest. 

5. Allows a student transferring into the class to begin at the point that 
fits his level of achievement. 



19. Review in Bookkeeping Instructions 

GERALD W. MAXWELL, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

Review involves bringing again to the students’ attention a topic which 
was originally presented earlier in the course. Review may relate to the 
lesson of the previous day, week, or month. Review may concern a portion 
of one chapter, several chapters, or all the chapters covered thus ar. 
Review is used to remind students of forgotten material, to reinforce 
original learning, and to clear up misconceptions carried over from 
original learning. At the beginning of the class period, review can direct 
students’ attention toward bookkeeping and away from other subjects. 
Review is, of course, very helpful before all bookkeeping examinations. 

Bookkeeping students often exclaim, “I can follow the presentation 
all right in the classroom; but when I get home and try to do the prob- 
lems alone, I run into difficulty.” Remarks like this demonstrate that 
review is essential to successful learning in bookkeeping. Because of the 
inherent complexity of bookkeeping principles, students should be ex- 
posed to principles and applications of principles several times. Tim is 
true even when the original teaching and learning is of high quality. 

Bernard 1 stated well the need for review: 

“Time spent on overlearning is profitable in terms of the wider rami- 
fications of learning. Review, drill, discussion of pertinent problems, and 
the presentation of examples . . . will increase the degree of learning that 

1 Bernard, Harold W. Psychology of Learning and Teaching. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. p. 178. 
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fosters transfer. One need not reflect very deeply on his own rfacafiMd 
experiences to realize that the anxiety of teachers to cover the s^eg 
often resulted in superficial and incomplete learning. T eachers ataU 
levels, from the primary grades to college, become c^c erned ato a 
completing the lesson. They shorten the learning process by reori mg t o 
lectoes that leave the students bewildered. More time spent mefabocat- 
"tTmaterials that are covered will lead to ^ 
and to overlearning and will increase die amount 
of time. Better retention itself will lead to more transfer because the ma- 
terials will be remembered for more new situations. ,, 

Four specific techniques which may be used when 
keeping instruction involve (a) oral review quesbons-oral answei ^ 1 ^ J 
3 IS ^uestions-written answers, (c) written ^ewprobte 
with key and (d) individual review assignments. These four 
rr&y wen in teaching bookkeeping ina^uA ^^to 
solving fc so inherent in bookkeeping. Some detailed suggestions for 

utilization of these techniques are given below: 

1 Oral Review Questions-Ord Answers. Let us assume Jha^^f 
day’s presentation covered the differences in adjusting 
original outlay involves an asset compared to when the 
S an expense. At the beginning of class today, you might 
questions and caU for oral answers from the group. (Note that 
die questions calls for very brief answers.) 

Q. Prepaid rent entered originally as an asset. When you adjust , what do foo 

debit? 

A. Rent expense 
Q. What do you credit? 

Q. LpatiltriStered origin** as an expense. When you adjust* *> 

you debit? 

A. Prepaid rent 
Q. What do you credit? 

A. Rent expense. 

Noting the reaction of the class to your questions gives a due to Ihc 
extent erf their learning thus far. If they give a wrong answer^ is 
obvious cue for further explanation. Perplexed expressions 
of a few students (even when the majonty_ of the ^ 

answers) are also a guide to the need or CT ' .. to 
asking these questions, incidentally, it might be well som etimes to egl 
on individual students as a test of their grasp of yesterday s preseniaboo. 
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This particular technique, used at the beginning of the class period, 
has an additional advantage. Remember, your students have just come 
either to school or from another class. If Johnny has just come in from 
chemistry lab, for example, these oral review questions will help divert 
his attention from the sulphuric add of the chemistry lab to the business 
at hand in your bookkeeping class. 

2. Oral Review Questions— Written Answers. With this procedure, you 
ask die review questions orally and die students write their answers. 
Note in the following examples that the questions are worded so that 
brief answers are suitable. 

Q. What classification is accounts payable? 

A. Liability 

Q. When you pay on an account you owe , does this decrease or increase the 
balance of the account? 

A. Decrease 

Q. How do you show a decrease to a liability? 

A. Debit 

The papers may be retained by the students or collected by the teach- 
er. In either case, however, it is essential that the class immediately “go 
over” die answers and discuss diem. 

The questions above, it may be noted, concern three concepts that 
every bookkeeping student should know thoroughly: classifying accounts 
(cash is an asset, accounts payable is a liability, and so on), knowing 
whether an account is decreased or increased as the result of a given 
transaction, and knowing whether die increase or decrease is indicated 
by a debit or by a credit These three concepts cannot be learned too 
thoroughly; they should be viewed and reviewed just as often as possible. 

3. Written Review Problems with Key. This technique works very 
well to help prepare students for an examination. You give a review 
problem or problems for the students to work in class. With the problem, 
you also give die key. 

Hoe is how this technique might be applied: Suppose your examina- 
tion is to cover die material in chapters 9, 10, and 11; you believe your 
students are rather hazy about the content of chapter 9. On review day, 
you assign a problem which relates to chapter 9. The problem may be 
from the textbook or it may be one which you develop. The solution may 
be duplicated and copies passed out to the students, you may work die 
problem on the board while the students are working it at their desk; or 
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you may do both. In any event, the solution should indude the key steps 

as well as the ultimate answer. . j-a* ,i*-„ 

The students are directed to use the key when they run into difficulty 
but only after they themselves have genuinely tried to overcomethe dif- 
ficulty. After all, you explain, they will not have the key whentheyteke 
the examination. On the other hand, urge them to use the key when 

neoessarv. Thi > insures correct learning. 

Aftermost of the students finish the problem, it is important to discuss 

the major points. If the solution has been put on the board, 
of the problem is simplified because you may easily indicate 
points. During the discussion, emphasize the items which are p 

Encourage questions. ... , . 

4. Individual Review Assignments. For each chapter it is well to select 

one or two supplementary problems which feature special pomts you 
wish to highlight. Indicate that students may, on an optional basis, do 
these supplementary problems and that you will go over then sohibons 
on an individual conference basis. The supplementary probler^ mU 
probably be worked by top students who are not totally ‘ I 

the regular class assignments or by students who are haying diffi ty 
and wish to work the extra problems as additional prepar^onfore^u- 
nations. The best policy is to have your class understand that toe optomal 
problems are for the purpose of obtaining a deeper grasp of^tial 
principles, and toe students should not expect to have their grades af- 
fected directly by this additional work. 



20. Make Systems a Part of Bookkeeping 

ROBERT D. MaeDONALD. Maine Township^HJgh^ool East. 

Any attempt to separate bookkeeping from office systems resffits in a 
sterile subject that isolates it from the context m which it functions. Such 
an artificial treatment limits the breadth and eGectiveness of unders an - 

ing bookkeeping subject matter. _~_„n„ 

Very few bookkeepers spend all their time m activities normally 

thought of as bookkeeping. Relatively little time is spent mjournabzmg, 
posttog or preparing statements. Much tone is spent in clerical activities 
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-receiving, checking, processing, and filing documents that originate at 
some other point in the business. 

The illustration below shows how documents and information flow 
from various sources to the bookkeeper. 




Flow Chart of Information to Bookkeeper 



While the bookkeeper need not know how to perform each operation 
involved in the processing of these documents, he needs a general under- 
standing of what each department does with the documents. The greater 
the understanding, the greater the value of the bookkeeper to his em- 
ployer, and the better prepared the employee is for advancement. 

In even the best of systems, there are breakdowns in routines. The 
competent bookkeeper, therefore, cannot accept the documents he re- 
ceives on faith alone. He must be sufficiently aware of company policies 
and systems so that he is able to detect the more obvious deviations. In 
order to ask intelligent and pertinent questions of those who processed 
the paper, the bookkeeper must be able to retrace the steps the document 
traveled before reaching him. 

This does not imply that bookkeepers are responsible for all the work 
done by all the personnel of a business. It does mean that the bookkeeper, 
who is the last person to process the documents, is the last one to be 
able to verify their accuracy and should do so if possible. 
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Some students will be employed in routine bookkeeping jobs m wind, 
they do nothing more than transfer data from one place to another wift 
no responsibility or authority to question the accuracy ^ *°“ ”**; 
Such jobs, however, are generally being eliminated by electronic date 
machines so that these are positions for which the secondary sch 

should no longer be preparing their students. 

A good bookkeeping course must take other than recording activities 
into account. It cannot concentrate solely on journahzmg, posing, and 
preparing statements. It cannot be an encyclopedic presentati on of a 
variety of topics such as worksheets, payroll, adjusting and closing 

It is a rare bookkeeper who prepares end-of-period entries or state- 
ments on his own initiative. These are usually done by an accountant 
either from within the company or by one hired when needed. 

Business education teachers should be constantly aware of their stu- 
dents’ lack of understanding of office systems. Most young P®°P 
totally unaware, for example, that a document, such as a P^thase 
initiates a series of activities that move in a prescribed fashion until 
several people performing a variety of steps until the sequence ^ 

pleted. This fact, so clear to anyone with business experience, 1 
pletely new to many students. 

To include such training in office systems in a bookkeeping class 
would not be difficult. It is simply a matter of bookkeeping pimciples 
and office systems taught as a single unit rather than as separate units 

or topics. _ , a 

Most textbooks include topics on bookkeeping procedures for record- 
ing such transactions as sales, purchases, cash receipts, cash payments 
payroll, and so forth. Each of these topics can be easUy e^anded by the 
teacher to include a discussion of the procedures by which these transac- 

tions are processed by a business. 

The topic dealing with recording sales, for example, can be expanded 
to include an organization chart of a typical sales department and used 
as a basis of discussion of the various functions of the department. A 
flow chart can be used to show the movement of documents from one 
operation to another. Both the organization chart and flow chart can 
answer such questions as the following: What happens to an order re- 
ceived from a customer? Who deducts the items sold from die inven- 
tory record? How does the shipping room know where to send die goods 
At what point is an invoice prepared? A simple diagram can be used to 
illustrate the flow of sales department operations. 
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Numerous other areas of office activities can be approached in this 
manner. The processing of purchase orders leads to a greater under- 
standing of accounts payable. The treatment of cash can include methods 
of cash control. Payroll procedures can trace an employee from the time, 
of employment, to time cards, to payroll records, and to fox returns. A 
discussion of inventory control can provide a brief introduction to costs. 

Ideas for flow charts and procedures can be found in many college 
textbooks on business organization. However, since these texts treat the 
subject much more deeply than is necessary for a high school class, the 
teacher will need to simplify the charts and descriptive materials. 

The adoption of these suggestions will add meaningful material to the 
existing bookkeeping course. It will broaden the students' awareness of 
the business world in which they live. Business systems must become a 
part of the bookkeeping course. 















Suggested Standards and Evaluation 



1. Flexibility in Standards 



HELEN LUNDSTROM, Utah State University, Logan 



It was “one of those days* The undercurrent of confusion as the students 
started their projects for die day echoed the teacher s bewilderment that 
such a simple, routine problem should cause such a stir. Precious minutes 
were wasted while members of the class asked each other: “Do we 
make a carbon copy today? Can we erase? How many times do we type 
it? What space line do we use? How far down did he say we should 

start?** 



In a situation where standards are usually clear cut and evaluation of 
work is sometimes uncompromising, our students expect (and deserve) 
careful detailed instructions regarding these standards against which 
their work will be measured. They learn to follow our instructions faith- 
fully and somewhat blindly, knowing, in a way that students know, that 
the conditions of the rules we have laid down must be satisfied exactly. 
In order for them to develop respect for the work they must do, surely 
part of our instructions should clearly define: “How important is tins 
job? Why am I doing it? For what purpose is the material to be usedr 



There is no question but that high standards must be carefully taught, 
not left to chance, as we prepare workers for this electronic age. We 
should expect our students, as a result of their training, to be able to 
initiate correct procedures in offices where they are employed. But do 
we not also have a responsibility to teach these students the flexibility 



that business demands? 
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Just as we recognize the truth of the admonition, “A time to be bom, 
and a time to die,” so must all those concerned with establishing office 
standards realize that there is a time for perfection in standards and a 
time when less than our best efforts are acceptable. Certainly we would 
not require a preliminary draft of a manuscript to be typewritten with 
the same care that we would require of the finished form. Neither would 
we accept the copy that is to be submitted for evaluation in anything less 
than perfect form and presentation. 

This, of course, most supervisors and administrators recognize without 
question. Every day in our own office work, we make compromises with 
the standards we usually teach in our classes as irrevocable. And our 
students, seeing these compromises and recognizing them as less than 
the standards we require of them, may decide we are of the “do as I say 
and not as I do” school of inconsistency. 

Are we then contributing to a feeling that actual business standards 
are less than classroom standards by not teaching some of these compro- 
mises? Or at least by not teaching an understanding of the variability 
of standards? Consider for a moment the matter of . acceptability of 
carbon copies. We recognize that each student must learn to make 
acceptable corrections on carbon copies so that he is able to meet the 
challenge of multiple copies, each submitted in mailable form. Should 
we not also require exercises in making carbon copies where we teach 
the students not to waste time correcting errors' on the file copy? If a 
strikeover does not make the copy illegible, why should we insist that 
the student spend time every time to correct each error on the carbon 
copy? So long as the copy is readable, should we not teach this time- 
saving compromise where the situation deems it acceptable? 

Differences in standards of mailability must be readily recognized 
though they are not usually admitted. One prominent author confessed 
to three standards of mailability determined by the time;of day: at 10 
a.m. he said, “Do it over.” At 2:30 p.m. he asked, “How much other work 
do you have to do?** At 4:30 p.m. he often made the correction in ink, 
without comment, and mailed the letter. Another factor that may affect 
mailability is the importance of the recipient of the letter. One usually 
efficient secretary was chagrined when her employer returned a letter to 
be retyped because she had made an erasure. Even though the erasure 
was neatly done, he considered the letter unmailable because of the im- 
portance of the message and the importance of making a good impression. 

Most teachers are occasionally confronted with a question from a stu- 
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dent who may be working part time, or who has worked full time, in an 
office where standards do not measure up to those required in the class- 
room. “In the office where I work, they don’t make us do that, the stu- 
dent may complain. Or, “We always do it this way, she may plead. It 
is difficult indeed to insist that the successful employer may be wrong. 
Again we must emphasize tho necessity for adaptability-raising the 
standards in her office where she can, and conforming to those that : she 
cannot change. There is probably no one universally accepted standard 

that stereotypes all offices. . ... 

One young secretary had been taught by an unbending teacher that 
“percent” must always be written as two words. On her first job, she was 
required to type all correspondence from her employer’s longhand notes, 
and every time “per cent” was used he had written it as one word, 
“percent.” Each time she typed it she dutifully made the correction, and 
each time he proofed her letters before signing them he closed the gap 
between the two words with inked brackets. Not until her employer 
finally proved his point in a dictionary did our young fnend leam this 
important lesson-that though one form may be preferred, there are other 

forms that are acceptable. . ' . 

In many areas there are no demarcations of right and wrong in setting 
standards. Most standards are flexible from time to time in one situation 
as well as from situation to situation under different circumstances. Let 
us not, however, overlook those areas in which “right” and wrong” can 
and must be established. There are few acceptable variations in spelling 
for example. Although some hard and fast rules may be laid down for 
punctuation, there is considerably more flexibility here than in the area 

of capitalization, to name one area. . 

Granted, our students must be taught to listen and to follow instruc- 
tions. They must be taught to make their work as attractive and as neat 
as possible. They must leam that nothing less than their best efforts 
deserves to represent the company for whom they are working. But let 

us teach high standards with a purpose. . 

Experience and maturity will help each office worker decide th 
importance of the work she is doing. The office worker will learn to rely 
on her own judgment in making decisions where complete instructions 
have been omitted. And she will not be penalized for adaptations, since 
the office standards are not usually so definite that there is only one ac- 
ceptable form. Although we teach that double spacing is preferred in a 
three-line envelope address, must we not recognize that an envelope wi 
a single-spaced three-line address will be delivered just as promptly as 
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though the address were double spaced? Must we insist that our worker 
throw away sheet after sheet of paper because enough space was not 
left between the date and the inside address, or because she failed to 
change the length of line? 

We know, through first-hand experience, that practical adjustments 
can save time and money in an office. There are times when perfection 
must take a back seat to practicality and economy. Let us help our stu- 
dents recognize this sliding scale of standards by making our assignments 
varied enough that they will teach at least some degree of flexibility. 



2. Standards for Job Proofing 

MARION WOOD, International Business Machine Corporation, 

New York, New York 

We have become a computer-dependent society in the information and 
paper processing area. Our very lives are influenced and dependent upon 
these fantastic electronic devices, for each person is either a name or 
statistic on some memory core of some computer. Computers are here 
to stay, to increase, and to multiply. 

Hie first computer delivered in 1949 has been retired to the Smithson- 
ian Institution and in the past 15 years the growth of the computer has 
been phenomenal. According to Mr. Phillips, director of Data Processing 
Division of BEMA, we are witnessing the third generation of computers. 
This new generation will include storage capacities in the billions of bits, 
it will see computers built in smaller sizes, and it will be even possible 
to plug tomorrow's computers into an ordinary wall socket. 

Recently IBM announced a unit that provides information in the 
spoken word. This computer can make millions of business facts avail- 
able over the telephone, and it can be linked to five different types of 
computers. A vocabulary of words and sounds is recorded by the human 
voice and stored on a magnetic drum within the computer. With a suit- 
able arrangement provided by a common carrier, any telephone can be 
used to make contact with the computer 7770. 

Just what does this spectacular growth of the computer do to the job 
market and what should be our standard for job proofing students today? 

Picking up a current advertising section of the New York Times I turned 
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to th o classified section, and browsing through the pages I found jobs 
listed as follows: 



Airline agent or clerk 
Biller 

Bookkeeping assistant 
Bookkeeping machine 
operator 

Comptometer Operator 
Cost clerk 
Credit clerk 
Bi-lingual secretary 
Secretary good at figures 
Calculating machine 
operator 
Cashier 
Claims clerk 
Personnel clerk 
Phone order clerk 
Rate clerk 



Receptionist (with or 
without skills) 
Secretary who can think 
and act quickly 
File clerk 

IBM proof operator 
Insurance clerk 
Inventory clerk 
Key punch operator 
Library assistant 
Mail clerk 
Messenger 
Multilith operator 
Office assistant 
Office boy 
Registration clerk 
Shipping derk 



Statistical derk 
Statistical typist 
Stock buyer derk 
Supply clerk 
Switchboard operator 
Technical typist 
Secretary with adminis- 
trative ability 
Duplicating machine 
operator 
Figure clerk 
Teletype operator 
Teller 

Typists (men and 
women) 

Transcriber 

Wrapper 



As you check through this list, several things will catch your eye. The 
demand for shorthand writers and secretaries is still high; the number 
of bookkeeping machine operators wanted is high; typists can be either 
men or women; receptionists are in great demand; in fact, one ad aske 
for a receptionist with “no skill” required. The "no skill,” I expect, was 
referring to the ability to write shorthand and transcribe it. Ads gave 
emphasis to such personal qualifications as: 



[ob pays $25 for your skill and $100 for your tact and diplomacy. 

We need a secretary who can think and act quickly. . . 

If you’re a Phi Beta or almost as smart, and can type well and have adminis- 
trative ability, we have an opening for you. . , 

A meticulous typist, light stenography, handles details responsibly, must be 
intelligent, refined, sincere and over 20. • , 

An excellent stenographer, accurate, rapid, neat, good at figures, good memory, 
a serious person, and willing to assume responsibility. 

The Gal Friday must be bright, and good at figures-an excellent typist. - 

Many ads showed openings for a fast, electric typewriter operator. 
Others emphasized transcription from recorded dictation. Quite a num- 
ber asked for experience for typing paper plates for offset. One ad for a 
typist required experience with a good knowledge of justification. 



The requirements of the basic skills of reading, figuring, speaking, 
spelling, and handwriting were all evident in the type of jobs advertised. 
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Some of the jobs demanded a knowledge of business and a sense of 
business ethics. Others required technical skill. The knowledge of com- 
plex machine operations, company policies, and specialized procedures 
in most cases would be picked up on the job. Efficient work habits, the 
ability to handle figures, and a knowledge of bookkeeping and typewriting 
enhanced advancement. Mathematical and mechanical ability was also 
extremely helpful. Checking opportunities for employment indicates that 
shorthand classes are not affected except that the computer creates a 
demand for more and better trained secretaries. Somehow we need to 
expand and accelerate these courses, and still keep our standards high. 

The “why” and the “what” of bookkeeping is needed by the machine 
accountant, the general businessman, the small business people, club 
members, and even the housewife. Chester Hines, supervisor of machine 
accounting for Sheffield Steel Company, once remarked: “Students need 
an understanding of the term balance sheet as much as they need mathe- 
matics and Chaucer.” The computer can turn out a balance sheet, but it 
cannot compose one. Debits and credits are still debits and credits 
whether you write them with a pen or punch them in on a magnetic 
tape. The accounting teacher must include in her standards economic 
literacy as well as job competency. 

Typewriting is securely anchored in our electronic data processing 
systems. Many of the vast quantities of input data that our computers 
demand are prepared by electro-mechanical devices that have much in 
common with the keyboard of an electric typewriter. And besides, the 
typewritten message is still the most important means of communication 
in business. In order to meet the demands of our electronic age, our 
standards in typewriting must emphasize speed with accuracy and the 
ability to think creatively. Courses should also include information on 
type styles, paper, carbon papers, and ribbons that are best suited for 
the message being recorded. 

Communication problems loom larger as business becomes more com- 
plex in structure. In order for a secretary to be adequately job proofed 
for production in tomorrow’s office, she must be able to use English that 
is persuasive in both the oral and written communications. She needs to 
know how to extract material; how to take notes for her employer; and 
she needs skill in fast reading comprehension. 

Statistics show that it costs $75 to maintain a file drawer annua lly. This 
includes the space, labor, and overhead. The Hoover Commission esti- 
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mated that the United States business now files, stores, and mainta i ns 
over one trillion pieces of paper with a maintenance cost of one cent a 
sheet per year. These figures do not in any way minimize the importance 
of filing and the work of the so-called file clerk. It is true that methods 
of condensing records may relieve some of the hours devoted to this 
gi gantic paper storing effort. New space saving systems are costly, and, 
therefore, it becomes extremely essential that materials for storing be 
carefully selected. In teaching tiling our s tandar ds should emphasize 
coding and classifying, as well as a basic knowledge of filing rales. Data 
processing will not chang e basic classifications. The National Association 
of Educational Secretaries proved this in their revision of “File It Right 
a nd Find It.” This group was motivated to do the revision because so 
many school offices were using data processing. Careful study of the 
subject classification listed in their 1953 manual showed that the same 
subjects and classifications could be used with data processing. After all, 
data processing was only a more rapid and accurate system of handling 
the records. The subject classifications used in 1953 could still be used in 
1964. Some had to be up-dated for now we talk about “team teaching" 
and the terms associated with it. These terms were not used in 1953. 
Another area involving new terms was in-service training 

Voice recording machines have far greater usage today than in the 
fifties, because they save composing time and transcription time. Even 
technical men who have been reluctant to put their rough drafts in other 
than handwritten form find they can have a rough draft typed, revise it 
for final typing and still save time. So in job proofing students for to- 
morrow’s production we must make certain that our s tandar ds in d icate 
that they are equally skilled in handling transcription for either machin e 
or shorthand dictation. 

Most of the changes in our course standards for job proofing rill 
probably find their location in the so-called office practice course. It is 
in these courses we have a flexibility that permits integration of learning 
It is here we combine the basic skills with the teaching erf computer 
concepts and the skills of the peripheral equipment Before students can 
handle even the peripheral equipment in electronic data processing they 
should have at least one year of typewriting, and they should be able 
to type from 40 to 50 words a minute accurately. In fact, die faster they 
type, usually the better card punch operators they become. 

High school students quickly comprehend computer concepts when 
we draw a parallel between recordkeeping and die punched card. At 
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least 20 different types of operations may be involved in handling a 
record. A record may be read, checked, corrected, changed, coded, dupli- 
cated, filed, arranged, sorted, posted, copied, typed on other forms, 
searched, compared, stamped, counted, computed, listed, summarized, 
or used in the preparation of other documents. None of these operations 
can be mechanized unless die information is recorded on either a punched 
card or a magnetic tape. So in our first lessons of computer concepts we 
build around die function and design of die punched card, and gradually 
advance to die unit where finger facility in manual punching is practiced. 
Time and need of the students will indicate die standard we set for a 
course in basic computer concepts. One standard would be a basic un- 
derstanding of die computer concept Another standard might be a basic 
understanding of the computer concept and an acquaintance with die 
peripheral equipment such as the punched card machine. And a third 
standard would be the skill and competency in actually operating the 
peripheral equipment 

During my study of die classified section of die New York Times I 
found 60 ads one week for punched card operators. Even though we 
read of die progress being made toward direct communication between 
die manufacturing process and recording, and though there are some 
installations of optical character recognition equipment there is stiff a 
demand for card punch operators. The turnover is hi g h, and this tends to 
create a short supply of experienced card punch operators. 

Whereas, tomorrows office worker must be highly skilled in handling 
m ac hine s and especially accurate in their operation, teachers should keep 
in mind that many of die skiffs will be used only for initial employment. 
If our students wish to advance on the job, they must keep constantly 
informed and education must be a continuing process. EDT systems, 
electronic data processing systems, require a worker with a knowledge 
of business functions and operations, a knowledge of business manage- 
ment that permits him to build work habits for efficient work flow. The 
same characteristics needed for success in die office of ’46 are stiff needed 
in die office of ’66: quality, quantity, adaptability, and knowledge. To- 
day’s office worker must be extremely flexible; he must be able to move 
from job to job quickly and easily. The duties in the modem automated 
office are far more complex than they wore in ’46. 

High standards in our business education classes can only be attained 
when die instruction becomes individualized and learning time is con- 
served. Therefore, teachers need to appraise the advantages of the 
modem teaching tools, tapes, records, dictating units, electronic class- 
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rooms, television teaching, team teaching, programmed learning, and 
visual aids. Traditional techniques may need to be replaced by new and 
better methods of instruction. The decisions required of the business 
teacher in establishing standard* to meet rapid technological changes are 
many, and they are complicated. A business teacher must be a master 
craftsman, well versed in time and motion study. A business teacher must 
be an expert in planning, scheduling, guiding, and directing. The stand- 
ards established must not only be for the initial job employment, but for 
a lifetime career. Standards should emphasize the basics. We must devise 
new and better methods to attain these standards, and above all, stand- 
ards need to be continually revised and reviewed in order to keep step 
with the rapid technological changes in today s office. 
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3. Practical Standards for Machine Transcribers 

I ALBERTA FRERICHS, University of Washington, Seattle 

Many a secretary has found the transcribing machine helpful in getting 
| more work done and in less time. Along with being a time-saver, this 

[ machine has allowed the secretary and her employer greater flexibility 

I in their work schedules. With the many mechanical improvements of the 

I transcribing machine has come increased usage. The classroom teacher 

i is concerned with keeping up to date with what is expected of the office 

j transcribing machin e operator and how to relate these office requirements 

to classroom standards. 

: As business educators know, there are many factors that contribute 

to the diffi culties of setting standards. Among these are the lack of uni- 
I formity of conditions under which the machine is used— a stenographic 

pool with or without the telephone system, a private secretary’s office 
\ or a stenographers desk, the amount the machine is used, and the me- 

1 nhaniral characteristics of the machine. 

j Despite these difficulties of measurement, the transcription of six to 

I eight average-length letters hourly seems to be the usual on-the-job 

output of the transcribing machine operator. Thus production is probably 
! at a rate of between 20-35 words a minute, considering that transcribing 

a letter includes making at least one carbon copy, addressing an envelope, | 

l and attending to such details as assembling enclosures. | 
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A0U SUGGESTED STANDARDS AND EVALUATION 

Daily Output 

Undoubtedly, daily output is a more accurate measurement than the 
hourly transcription rate since business must measure its production costs 
and determine the number of workers needed on a daily output basis. 
The lead stenographer in one pool reported that in a day’s time most of 
the operators transcribe around 30 average-length letters dictated by 
persons from various departments. One operator who includes many of 
the routine letters of the credit department in her transcription usually 
typewrites 40 to 50 letters a day. With the two 15-minute breaks allowed 
in the eight-hour day, the work is completed in seven and one-half hours. 
Thus, as would be expected, the day’s output averages less than a selected 
hours work. Productivity decreases as the sustained period of time is 
lengthened. 

Some secretaries are reluctant to judge output in their offices because 
they believe output varies greatly according to the type of material, the 
speed of the dictator, and the speed of the typist. These are bona fide 
reasons. A variety of material to transcribe— short routine letters, business 
reports, legal papers, and long technical letters-definitely makes it diffi- 
cult to determine an average rate of transcription. Especially do these 
secretaries think measurement should not be made by number of discs 
transcribed since a fast dictator may have twice as much material on a 
disc as a slower dictator. 

Many employers do not give pre-employment tests on the transcribing 
machine, apparently in the belief that the machine is easy to operate and 
that the stenographer will be able to use the machine efficiently with 
experience. When tests are given, some employers request only the 
transcription of one letter to determine the applicant’s typewriting tech- 
niques, such as proper placement of a letter on the page, and to judge 
his spelling and vocabulary. 

Classroom Standards 

Classroom standards, set almost invariably by the individual teacher, 
should reflect local employment requirements as nearly as possible. 
Usually machine transcription is taught in office or secretarial practice 
classes near the end of a student’s secretarial education. His typewritin g , 
spelling, vocabulary, and English skills have been developed previously 
so that only some practical experience with the processes of using the 
machine should be necessary. However, most teachers find a review of 
all these factors must accompany the machine transcription unit. 

Many college and university students spend approximately 15 hours 
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using the machine, while high school students may spend from 5 hours 
(acquaintance level) to 25 hours. To develop a usable office skill, 20 
hours practice is usually recommended for high school students. 

Grading plans are ordinarily similar to plans used in shorthand tran- 
scription classes with grades based on mailability and rate of transcrip- 
tion. For college students a grading scale considering mailable, correct- 
ible, and unmailable letters is often most feasible. After 10 hours’ practice, 
college students might be expected to transcribe letters in a one-hour 
period at the rate of 25 or more words a minute for an A; 18-24 words, 
B; 14-17 words, C; and 10-13 words, D. Mailability is graded separately. 
One satisfactory grading plan for mailability when average-length letters 
are used is to give two points for a mailable letter, one point for a cor- 
rectible letter, and no points for an unmailable letter. Using one point 
for each completed letter as total possible points, the possible points 
figure is divided by the number of points earned on completed letters to 
get a percentage score. 

Some high school teachers grade the first week on the basis of a mail- 
able letter receiving an A grade; 1 error, B; 2 errors, C; and 3-5 errors, D. 
Frequently high school grades are given on the basis of ( a ) the number 
of mailable letters transcribed each day and (b) a weekly 30-minute test 
on which words a minute is figured. The rate at the end of the first week 
for an A grade might be 12 words a minute and this rate raised each week 

3-5 words. 

Because each letter mailed by business today is estimated to cost 
approximately $2.50, mailability and rate of transcription are of prime 
importance in the office and, therefore, also of prime importance in the 
classroom. 



4. Typewriting Standards fnr Office Occupations — 

Are They Realistic? 

JOE W. SAWYER, Middle Tennessee State University, Murfreesboro 

Standards have probably been studied, evaluated, and reflected upon 
more than any other area in typewriting. The chief problem in determin- 
ing typewriting standards is that nobody knows for sure what the right 
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